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Administration 


Epmunp R. Purves, Executive Director 


Eighty-First Convention of The Institute 


A SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM OF THE 1949 CONVENTION 
IN HOUSTON, TEXAS—MARCH 15-16-17 AND 18, 1949 


Theme: “American Life and Architecture in the Atomic Age” 


Convention Headquarters—Rice Hotel, Main Street at Texas Avenue 


REGISTRATION 


March 14—4:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

March 15—9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

Registration Fee—$15.00 (This includes seminar fee and ticket to President’s Reception. It 
does NOT include ticket to Annual Dinner, nor cost of luncheons.) 


PROGRAM 
MARCH 15 


Morning Session—Opening of Convention, Addresses of Welcome, Awards 
Noon—Seminar Luncheon, “Trends in American Life” 
Afternoon Sessions—Seminar, “Fundamentals of Design—Color.” 
Institute Business 
Evening Session—Open Forum on Chapter and State Organization Affairs 


MARCH 16 


Morning Session—Institute Business 
Noon—Ladies Luncheon and Style Show 
Seminar, “Fundamentals of Design—Color and Light” 
Afternoon Sessions—Seminar, “Fundamentals of Design—Color Harmony” 
Institute Business 
Evening—The President’s Reception at the new Shamrock Hotel 


MARCH 17 
Morning Session—Institute Business 
Afternoon Sessions—Seminar, “Atomic Science—Planning and Civilian Defense” 
—Seminar, “Atomic Science—Non-Military and Technological” 
Evening—Annual Dinner at the Rice Hotel 
Conferring of Fellowships 
Presentation of the Gold Medal of The Institute 
Address 


MARCH 18 
Morning Sessions—Address by Sumner T. Pike, Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Institute Business 
1:00 p. m.—Adjournment 
Afternoon—Tour of Houston—under auspices of Houston Chapter 
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Transportation 


The United States Travel Agency is conducting a 
special train from St. Louis to Houston via 
New Orleans. (See details on page 13.) 

Note: It is NOT necessary to take this train in 
order to take the post-convention tour from Houston. 


Registration Fee 


This year, as last, the Convention will be for a 
period of four days. This permits full develop- 
ment of the seminar events which will be interspersed 
throughout the four days. To cover the cost of 
the seminars in part, the registration fee has been 
set at $15.00. 

The registration fee includes a ticket to The Presi- 
dent’s Reception on the evening of Wednesday 
March 16, and likewise full participation in all of 
the seminars, except luncheon cost. It does not 
include a ticket to the annual dinner. 


Registration Procedure 


Delegates, members, and guests should register 
for the Convention at the Rice Hotel immediately 
upon arrival in Houston. That hotel will be Con- 
vention headquarters. 

For the convenience of those arriving on Monday, 
March 14, the Credentials and Registration Com- 
mittees will be on duty in the Rice Hotel from 4:00 
p. m. to 10:00 p. m. on that day. Registration of 


delegates, members, and guests will continue on 
Tuesday, March 15, from 9:30 a. m. until 12:00 
noon—at which time all registration will be closed. 
Prompt registration upon your arrival will assist the 
Credentials Committee and will save time for you. 


Resolution Procedure 


As in the past, the Report of The Board of Di- 
rectors will be printed and read to the Convention 
during its business sessions. It is expected that the 
least controversial items can be presented during 
the first business sessions so that by the time any 
votes may have to be taken the Credentials Commit- 
tee will have had the time to prepare its report. 

Any resolutions, or statements of fact or opinion, 
having to do with matters touched upon in The 
Board’s Report, or in a committee report, shall be 
offered from the floor when the relevant section of 
The Board’s Report, or a committee report, is under 
discussion. 

Resolutions concerning matters mot covered in 
The Board’s Report, or in committee reports, or 
requests for opportunity to present items of new 
business must be presented to the Committee on 
Resolutions for its consideration before 6:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, March 17—provided that an excep- 
tion to this rule may be made by unanimous con- 
sent of the Convention. 

A rule to this effect will be offered for adoption 
at the morning session on Tuesday, March 15. 


HOTELS 


Name of Hotel 
Rice Hotel 


Lamar Hotel 


Texas State Hotel 


MOTOR COURTS 


Name of Court 
Garden Oaks Motor Hotel 
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Accommodation Rates 
Single room $5 —$7 
Double or twin bedroom $7 —$9 
Master bedroom; suites $9 —$16 
Single room $5 —$9 
Double or twin bedroom $7 —$8 
Suites $12 —$20 
Single room $ 3.50—$ 9 
Double room $ 5.50—$12 
Twin bedded room $6 —$12 
Suites $10 —$36 

Accommodation Rates 
Double bed unit for 2 $6 

($1 for each 
additional per- 
son) 
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Carlon Hotel Tourist Courts 


Reservations 


Twin bed unit for 2 $7 
($1 for each 
additional per- 
son) 
Large unit $6 
Small unit $4 
Kitchenette $4.50 
Twin bed unit $5 


All reservations for Hotel rooms may be made through Mr. Bruce Carter, manager of the Rice Hotel, Con- 
vention headquarters. Rooms will be assigned in the hotel of your choice insofar as space permits. 
Those who desire to stay at one of the motor courts should write directly to the court for reservations. 


Associations and Other Groups—Meetings 


Nie of other groups to be in Houston 
prior to or during the Convention of The 
Institute are: 


The Board of Directors of The A.J.A. 


Friday, Saturday, and Sunday—March 11, 12, 
and 13 ' 


The National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards 


Sunday and Monday—March 13 and 14 

For further information, write to—William L. 
Perkins, Secretary, National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, Chariton, Iowa. 


Student Attendance 


S WAS THE CASE in 1948, The Board of Di- 
yes has appropriated $1,000 to be used to 
help defray the expenses of students from schools 
located nearest Houston in attending the 1949 
Convention. The schools which have been selected 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board 
for participation in this plan are: 

The University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, Tex.; Tulane 


The Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture 


Sunday and Monday—March 13 and 14 

For further information, write to—Elhot L. 
Whitaker, Secretary, Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The National Architectural Accrediting Board 
Friday and Saturday—March 11 and 12 


For further information, write to—Professor 
Sherley W. Morgan, Secretary, National Archi- 
tectural Accrediting Board, School of Architecture, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


at 1949 Convention 


University, New Orleans, La.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo.; University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan.; Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 


The Rice Institute has been requested to appoint 
one official student representative, but it is assumed 
that students at Rice will not require any financial 
assistance in order to profit by the occasion. 


Dues and Admission Fees for 1949 


tT the recent semi-annual meeting of The Board, 
dues and admission fees for the year 1949 were 
set at the same rates as have prevailed heretofore— 
regular annual dues, $25; admission or readmission 
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fee, $5; graded dues, $5 for first year, plus addi- 
tional $5 each succeeding year until regular dues 
are being paid. 

The dues for state organizations have been set 
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at $10 per year, as they have been during the past 
few years. 


Institute Emblem Now Available as 
Watch Charm 


Recently The Institute has had made up sev- 


eral of its emblems in the form of watch charms, 
with a key-ring attachment. These are available, 
in addition to the button and pin types, at a price 
of $6 each. 

They should be ordered direct from The Octagon, 


with payment enclosed. 


Election of Director for New York District 


EORGE Bain CUMMINGS, of the firm of Con- 
G rad & Cummings of Binghamton, N. Y., was 
elected by The Board of Directors at its December, 
1948 meeting to complete the unexpired term of the 


late William G. Kaelber of the New York District. 
Mr. Cummings participated in all but the first 
day’s session of The Board meeting in December. 
His term expires with the 1949 Convention. 


Nominations of Officers — Regional Directors 


HE OFFICES to become vacant at the time of the 

8ist Convention are those of President, First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer. 

An official notice concerning nominations for these 
offices and the procedure for making them appeared 
in the November 1948 issue of the BULLETIN. 

All nominations received at The Octagon on or 
before January 25 are listed below. As the closing 
date for filing nominating petitions for Officers will 
be February 3 there may be additional petitions re- 
ceived at The Octagon. However, the deadline for 
printing and issuing this January number of the 
BULLETIN makes it impossible to bring this list up- 
to-date as of February 3 at this time. Any additional 
petitions received will have the same force and effect 
as those here announced: 


For President and Director: 
Ralph Thomas Walker, New York, N. Y. 


By members of the Alabama Society of Architects, 
Baltimore, Buffalo-Western New York, Central Illinois, 
Central New York, Central Texas, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Florida Central, Florida North, Houston. 
Indiana Society of Architects, Kansas, Kansas City, 
Massachusetts, Minneapolis, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Orleans, New York, Northern California, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania Society of Architects, Rhode Island, St. Louis, 
Southern California, Southern Illinois, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont Association of Architects, and Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapters. 


William W. Wurster, Cambridge, Mass. 


By members of the Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Florida 
South, Georgia, Massachusetts, Minneapolis, Mississippi, 
Nebraska Architects Association, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Northern California, Oregon, Pennsylvania Society 
of Architects, Saginaw Valley Michigan, St. Louis, South- 


ern California, Tennessee, Toledo, and Washington State 
Chapters. 


For First Vice-President and Director: 
Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oregon 


By members of the Baltimore, Buffalo-Western New 
York, Central Illinois, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Florida North, Houston, Indiana Society of Architects, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Montana, New Orleans, New 
York, Northern California, Oregon, Pennsylvania Society 
of Architects, Rhode Island, St. Louis, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont Association of Archi- 
tects, and Washington-Metropolitan Chapters. 


For Second Vice-President and Director: 
Matthew WV. Del Gaudio, New York, N. Y. 


By members of the Bronx, Brooklyn, Buffalo-Western 
New York, Dayton, Detroit, Long Island Society, New 
York, Pennsylvania Society of Architects, Queens, Staten 
Island Society of Architects, and Westchester Chapters. 


Paul Gerhardt, Jr., Chicago, Illinois 


By members of the Central Illinois, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Duluth, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Northern California, Palm Beach, Pasadena, 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, Queens, St. Paul, 
Utah, and Wisconsin Chapters. 


Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 


By members of the Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Indiana Society of Architects, Kansas 
City, Massachusetts, Montana, New York, Northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Pennsylvania Society of Architects, Rhode 
Island, Southern California, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont 
Association of Architects, Washington-Metropolitan, and 
West Texas Chapters. 


For Secretary and Director: 
Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, Mich. 


By members of the Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Indiana Society of Architects, Kansas City, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New Orleans, New York, Northern 
California, Oregon, Pennsylvania Society of Architects, 
Rhode Island, Southern California, Tennessee, Utah, 
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Vermont Association of Architects, Washington-Metro- 
politan, and Western Michigan Chapters. 


For Treasurer and Director: 
Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio 


By members of the Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Indiana Society of Architects, Kansas City, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New Orleans, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, Rhode Island, South- 
ern California, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont Association of 
Architects, and Washington-Metropolitan Chapters. 


Withdrawal of Nomination 


Charles O. Matcham, Los Angeles, California, 
was nominated by members of various chapters for 
the Office of Treasurer and Director. 

Mr. Matcham, however, has requested that his 


name be withdrawn as a candidate. Customarily, 


such withdrawal would be made at the Convention 
but, in deference to Mr. Matcham’s request, his 
nomination by petition is not published in this num- 
ber of the BULLETIN and his withdrawal will be 
formally reported to the Convention at the proper 
time. 


Regional Directors—Nomination Procedure 

Regional Directors are to be elected for three- 
year terms for the New England, New York, and 
North Central States Districts. 

The Secretary will report to the Convention the 
names of nominees for these Directorships, as de- 
termined by letter ballots returned by corporate 
members in the respective districts. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments of the By-laws 


For SUBMISSION To THE 1949 CoNVENTION 


To the Members of 
The American Institute of Architects: 


Ne is hereby given that the proposed amendments of the by-laws of The Institute 
set out hereafter inthis notice will be submitted for adoption by the Convention of 
The American Institute of Architects to be held in Houston, Texas, March 15, 16, 


17 and 18, 1949. 


This notice is given in accord with Chapter XVI, Article 1, Section 1 of the 


by-laws. 


The amendments are proposed by The Board of Directors or The Executive 


Committee for reasons which are stated. 


January 21, 1949 


Craik W. DitcHy 
Secretary 


Proposed Amendments of By-laws 
To Become Effective January 1, 1950 


ProposED BY THE BoAarp Upon DIRECTION OF 
1948 CoNVENTION 


Graduated Dues 

The 1948 Convention, as the sense of the meet- 
ing, requested The Board of Directors “to submit 
to the 1949 Convention specific recommendations 
for an amendment of the by-laws of The Institute 
which shall provide for a system of dues which 
shall consist of a minimum base payment plus sup- 
plementary payment which shall vary according to 
the variations in the earnings of the corporate 
members.” 
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To carry out this directive of the Convention, 
The President appointed the special Committee on 
Graduated Dues, as follows: 


George Bain Cummings, Chairman Binghamton, N. Y. 
John S. Bolles Ross, Calif. 

John W. Dawson St. Paul, Minn. 
Robert L. Durham Seattle, Wash. 
Max H. Foley New York, N. Y. 
Harry Inge Johnstone Mobile, Ala. 
Charles F. Cellarius, ex officio Cincinnati, Ohio 


This committee was instructed to study and 
recommend a system of dues which shall consist 
of a minimum base payment plus supplementary 
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payment which shall vary according to the varia- 
tions in the earnings of the corporate members, and 
to report to The Board. 

The preliminary report of the committee was re- 
ceived by The Board at its December, 1948, meet- 
ing. After extended discussion it was urged that The 
Board propose to the 1949 Convention amendments 
of the By-laws to put into effect the recommenda- 
tions contained in that report; and, in addition 
thereto, alternate amendments providing for a flat 
increase in the dues of each corporate member, 
exclusive of those who are now paying graded dues, 
such flat increase to be effective January 1, 1950, 
if adopted. It was also agreed that if the 1949 
Convention voted to increase the annual dues 
as of January 1, 1950, members elected after 
that date shall pay graded dues on the basis of 
$10 for the first year, with an increase of $5 for 
each succeeding year until a maximum of $35 is 
reached. 


(1) ALTERNATE “‘A’’—Amendments recom- 


mended by the Committee on 
Graduated Dues: 


Chapter I, Article 2, Section 3—Annual Dues— 
Page 6.* 


Amend paragraphs (a) and (a-1) of this Sec- 
tion to read: 


“(a) Annual Dues for Corporate Members. Every 
corporate member shall pay a minimum base amount of 
twenty-five dollars to The Institute each year as an 
annual dues, unless he is exempted from the payment 
of annual dues in whole or in part. In addition to the 
minimum base dues, every corporate member shall pay 
supplementary dues as described in the following para- 
graphs, unless he is exempted from the payment of 
annual dues in whole or in part: 

“(1) A member practising the profession and hiring 
employees in that practice, shall pay a percentage of the 
total contribution of that member pursuant to the Federal 
Social Security law, less his contribution upon the pay- 
roll of employees engaged in mechanical engineering 
work, such percentage to be as determined by The Board 
each year, but not to exceed thirty percent; provided 
that no such payment shall exceed two hundred dollars. 
If the corporate member is one of a partnership practis- 
ing the profession, his payment shall be proportionate 
to his partnership interest, but not to exceed two hundred 
dollars ; 

“(2) Any other corporate member having a gross income 
of ten thousand dollars or more for the year shall pay 


*Note: Page numbers are references to the By-laws of 
The Institute, A.I.A. Document No. 278. 
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a lump sum to be determined by The Board, but not to 
exceed twenty dollars; 

“(3) Life members hereafter elected shall be subject 
to the above provisions. 

“(a-1) The Board, by the concurring vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership, may fix said 
minimum base dues for any year at any lesser amount 
than twenty-five dollars but not less than five dollars ;” 


Chapter I, Article 2, Section 4—Default of Annual 
Dues—Page 6. 


Amend paragraphs (a-1), (a-2), and (a-3) as 


follows: 


“(a-1) Default After March 31. 


“Eyery corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid one-third or more of the annual dues and/or who 
has failed to report the amount of supplementary dues 
required to be paid by him for the then current fiscal 
year on or before March 31 of said year shall be in 
default. 

“Every corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a-2) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid one-half or more of his dues for the then current 
fiscal year on or before March 31 of said year shall be 
in default for the unpaid amount. 


“(a-2) Default after September 1. 


“Every corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid two-thirds or more of the annual dues and/or who 
has failed to report the amount of supplementary dues 
required to be paid by him for the then current fiscal 
year on or before September 1 of said year shall be in 
default. 

“Every corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a-2) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid the entire amount of his annual dues for the then 
current fiscal year on or before September 1 of said year 
shall be in default for the unpaid amount. 


“(a-3) Default at Close of Year. Every member who 
has not paid the entire amount of the annual dues, 
or has failed to report the amount of supplementary 
dues required to be paid by him for the then current 
fiscal year on or before December 31 of said year shall 
be in default for the unpaid amount.” 


(II) ALTERNATE “B’’—Amendments 
Proposed by The Board: 
Chapter I, Article 2, Section 3—Annual Dues— 
Page 6. 
Amend paragraphs (a) and (a-1) by changing 
the amount-of annual dues to be paid by corporate 


members from twenty-five dollars to thirty-five 
dollars. 
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To Become Effective Upon Adoption by 1949 Convention 


(IIL) Chapter I, Article 1, Section 5—Composi- 
tion—Page 5. 


Amend paragraph (c) to read as follows: 


“(c) Memberships Conferred. Every corporate mem- 
ber of The Institute ipso facto shall be and remain a 
member of the chapter and state organization to which 
he is assigned or reassigned until his membership in 
The Institute is terminated, and shall pay the annual 
dues of such chapter and/or state organization as fixed 
Joye ates 

Comment: The addition of reference to state organiza- 
tions and the payment of dues by members to them and to 
the chapters to which they are assigned upon election, 
is recommended by The Board to resolve the uncer- 
tainty which has existed among the membership and 
the state organizations relative to the obligation of cor- 
porate members to become members as well of the state 
organization in such states where these organizations 
are chartered. 


(IV) Chapter I, Article 2, Section 4—Default of 
Annual Dues—Page 6. 


Amend paragraph (b-2) to read as follows: 


“(b-2) Suspension for Default of Chapter and/or 
State Organization Dues. The Board, or a committee of 
one or more of its members to which it has delegated 
the power, shall suspend the membership of a member 
who is not in default for chapter and/or state organiza- 
tion dues on the first day of the fiscal year of the 
chapter or state organization, but who is in default at 
the close of the last day of said year, upon the written 
request of the governing board of said chapter or state 
organization.” 


Amend paragraph (d-2) to read as follows: 


“(d-2) Termination for Default of Chapter and/or 
State Organization Dues. The Board, or a committee 
of one or more of its members to which it has delegated the 
power, shall terminate the membership of any corporate 
member who is indebted to the chapter and/or state 
organization to which he was assigned or transferred 
upon the written request of the governing board of 
said chapter or state organization; provided said mem- 
ber has been suspended by The Institute at the request 
of the chapter or state organization or has been in 
default to it for the full period of the preceding fiscal 
year. Upon receipt of such request, The Secretary shall 
give the corporate member written notice of the im- 
pending termination.” 

Comment: To carry out the procedure made effective 
under the by-law amendment proposed above, and to 
assist state organizations in collecting dues from 
corporate members assigned thereto. 


(V) Chapter III, Article 2, Section 2—Nomina- 
tions for Honorary Membership—Page 13. 


In the first sentence strike out the words “of its 
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semi-annual” and insert the word “regular.” The 
sentence then will read: 


“A person qualified for admission to honorary mem- 
bership may be nominated thereto by any member of 
The Board at any regular meeting.” 

Comment: This will permit a nomination to be made at 
any meeting and no longer will limit the making of 
nominations to the semi-annual meeting. 


(VI) Chapter III, Article 2, Section 3—Election 
to Honorary Membership—Page 13. 


In the first sentence of paragraph (a) strike out 
“its semi-annual meeting next following the one” 
and insert the words “any regular.” In the same 
sentence, third line, change the word “was to “‘is.” 
The sentence then will read: 

“The Board, at any regular meeting at which a nomina- 
tion for honorary membership is made, may vote on the 
nominee and may elect him to honorary membership 
by the concurring vote of not less than two-thirds of its 
entire membership.” 

Comment: To be consistent with amended Section 2 
above. 


In the same paragraph strike out the last sentence 
reading ‘‘For outstanding and unusual circumstances 
only and by unanimous vote of The Board, the voting 
on any nominee for an honorary membership may 
be had at the semi-annual meeting whereat his 


nomination was made.” 

Comment: The deletion of this sentence removes the 
reference to a semi-annual meeting; and the requirement 
that there be a unanimous vote. 


(VII) Chapter III, Article 3, Section 1—Honor- 

ary Corresponding Members—Page 14. 

In the first sentence of paragraph (c) “Election 
to Honorary Corresponding Membership” insert the 
word “regular” before the word “meeting”? and 
strike out “following the one at which a nomination 
for honorary corresponding membership was made.” 
The paragraph then will read: 

“The Board, at any regular meeting, may vote on the 
nominee and may elect him to honorary corresponding 
membership by the concurring vote of not less than 
two-thirds of its membership. Not more than five 
honorary corresponding members shall be admitted in 


any one calendar year.” 
Comment: To serve the same purpose as the proposed 
simplification for the election of honorary members. 


(VIII) Chapter V, Article 1, Section 1, Organiza- 
tion of Chapters—Page 14. 
Add a new paragraph (g) to read as follows: 
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“(g) Student Branch Chapters. Each chapter may 
establish student branch chapters in schools of archi- 
tecture located within the territory of the chapter, under 
conditions established by The Board, which conditions 
shall be set out in the by-laws of the chapter if such 
branch chapters are established by it.” 

Comment: To give authorization for the starting of 
student chapters in architectural schools, and giving 
them separate identities. 


(IX) Chapter VII, Article 2, Delegates of Meet- 
ings—Page 17. 
Add a new Section 2 as follows: 


“Section 2. Delegates-at-Large. 

“(a) The delegates-at-large at a meeting of The In- 
stitute shall be the members of The Board and the 
past-presidents of The Institute present thereat. 

“(b) Accrediting Delegates-at-Large. The credentials 
committee shall accredit each delegate-at-large present at 
a meeting of The Institute to the meeting as a delegate- 
at-large entitled to represent thereat The Institute mem- 
bership and to exercise for it and in its behalf all the 
rights, powers, and privileges of a delegate, and to 
cast not more than one vote on any question or division 
thereat.” 

Comment: The provision for accrediting delegates-at- 
large at Institute conventions was removed from the by- 
laws of The Institute in 1942 and became a Rule of The 
Board. However, Institute Counsel has pointed out that 
the provision should have been retained in the by-laws. 


(X) Chapter VII, Article 4, Section 1, Nomina- 

tions of Officers and Directors—Page 19. 

Delete present paragraphs (5-1) and (b-2) and 
add the following new paragraphs (b-1) and(b-2): 

“(b-1) Nominations by Corporate Members or Chap- 
ters. Nominations of regional directors may be made by 
petition containing the signatures of not less than ten cor- 
porate members in good standing who are assigned 
members of chapters in the regional district where such 
regional directorship is about to become vacant, within 
the period of time specified by The Secretary; or by 
resolution of any chapter within said regional district, or 
its executive committee. 

“(b-2) The names of the nominees for regional director- 
ships shall be presented by The Secretary to the con- 
vention for voting by the convention.” 

Comment: To simplify the procedure for the nomina- 
tion of regional directors. 


(XI) Chapter VIII, Article 5, Section 5, Deci- 
stons of The Board—Page 23. 


Amend paragraph (0b) to read as follows: 
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“(b) Decisions by Two-thirds Vote. Unless the pro- 
visions of the laws of the state of New York require 
otherwise, it shall require an affirmative vote of not 
less than two-thirds of the total membership of The 
Board to adopt, amend, suspend or rescind rules or 
regulations supplementing these by-laws; to issue, sus- 
spend or withdraw the charter of a chapter or state 
organization; to form an affiliation; to fix admission fees 
and annual dues; to adopt a general budget; to create and 
establish a financial obligation or liability in excess of 
the appropriation fixed in the general budget; to give a 
proxy in any corporation; to make an award of honor 
except as otherwise provided in these by-laws; to elect 
to honorary or honorary corresponding membership; to 
accept any gift, bequest, or devise; to purchase, sell, 
lease, or hypothecate any real property or to recommend 
the purchase, sale, lease or hypothecation thereof, or to 
act on any matter whereon such two-thirds vote is re- 
quired by these by-laws.” 


Add a new paragraph (c), as follows: 


“(c) Disciplinary Action. An affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of those members of The Board qualified to vote 
under the rules of The Board and present at a duly 
called meeting thereof, at which a quorum shall be at 
all times in attendance, shall be required to inflict a 
penalty for unprofessional conduct. The disqualification 
from voting of any member or members in any case 
shall not prevent-their sitting as members of The Board 
and being counted as present for the purposes of a 
quorum.” 


Present paragraph (c) to become paragraph (d). 
Present paragraph (d) to become paragraph (e). 


Comment: To clarify the matter of voting by The 
Board on matters of a disciplinary nature. 


(XII) Chapter XIII, Article 1, Section 2, Elec- 
tion of Administrative Committee Members— 


Page 30. 


In the last clause insert after the words “power 


” 


the words “fill all such vacancies and to” so 
that the last clause will read: 


to 


“provided, that The Board may delegate to The 
President the power to fill all such vacancies and to fill 
any expired term of office that it fails to fill.” 


Comment: Clearly to give to The Board power to 
delegate to The President the power to fill all vacancies 
on administrative committees, should The Board not 
have time or opportunity to act. 
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Notice of Number of Delegates Authorized for the 
1949 Convention 


MARCH 15, 16, 17 AND 18, 1949—HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HE Secretary hereby gives notice to the members 

of each chapter of the number of member del- 
egates they are entitled to have represent them, and 
the total number of votes they are entitled to have 
cast for them, at the 1949 Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects to be held in Hous- 
ton, Texas, March 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1949 and 
gives notice to each state organization of the number 
of delegates it is entitled to have represent it, and the 
number of votes each of the state organizations is 
entitled to have cast for it, at the said meeting. 
Number of delegates and votes will be adjusted as 
of February 13, 1949. 

The number of member delegates and the total 
number of votes in each case are based on the number 
of members of the chapter who are in good standing, 
according to the records in the office of The Secre- 
tary on January 15, 1949. 

Each state organization chartered as such by The 
Institute may be represented by one state delegate 
who shall be a corporate member of The Institute. 


ELECTING MEMBER AND STATE DELEGATES 


Electing delegates is an important duty of mem- 
bership in The Institute, for both member and state 
delegates are in effect the proxies of the members, 
authorized to act for them at Institute meetings. 
Member delegates represent the individual members 
of The Institute and not its chapters, whereas state 
delegates represent their organizations and not the 
individual members of their organizations. Conse- 
quently the methods of electing them are not the 
same. 

Appointments of member delegates by chapter ex- 
ecutive committees and assumptions of delegateships 
by officers of chapters, ex officio in any manner, 
do not constitute an election by members. 

The secretary or the president of the chapter must 
certify the election of the member delegates, certify- 
ing them in the order of their election up to the full 
number that are entitled to be accredited to repre- 
sent the members of the chapter. Each certification 
will be on a card obtained from The Secretary of 
The Institute and each elected delegate must present 
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his certification card to the Credentials Committee 
at the convention. 

A member delegate cannot transfer his certifi- 
cation to any other delegate or member nor transfer 
his right to vote to any other delegate. 

The Institute, by providing the following proce- 
dures, has assured the members of each chapter who 
are entitled to be represented at a meeting that they 
may be so represented under any circumstances that 
may arise: 

(a) If only one member delegate from a chapter 
is accredited to the meeting he will be accredited 
to cast the total number of votes that the members 
of the chapter are entitled to have cast for them; 

(b) If the members of a chapter cannot be rep- 
resented at the meeting by one of themselves duly 
elected a member delegate, then they may be repre- 
sented by a member delegate from another chapter, 
who may cast the total number of votes which the 
members of that chapter are entitled to have cast for 
them; provided, that such other member delegate 
has been duly elected for that purpose by the 
chapter members and his election has been duly certi- 
fied by the secretary or the president of the chapter. 


Crair W. Ditcuy, 
Secretary 


Tuis TaBLeE AS OF JANUARY 15, 1949 


Column 1 Column 2 


Number of Member Dele- 
gates entitled to be elected 


by the members of each 
NAMES OF CHAPTERS chapter. This is also the 
BY STATES total number of votes that 
may be cast for the members 
of each chapter named. 
Calculations as of Jan. 15 
Alabama 
Alabama Soc. of Architects................ 7 
Arizona 
UNS UAT lg ot hee cr ee 3 
Arkansas 
PATE ANS ASie ccc assests sci aes lccssessesscesscteen2s 4 
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California 
Central Valley Chapter of 
Galiforniaw ee eee 


asad Gia yeees cere tenes 
Sam D162 0 eset eee coe ae oe eee 
Santa Barb ara cceecce ere coeeerececacere eeerees 
Southermen Calitornia cece eee 


Colorado 
Colorado Fcc ee eee 


Connecticut 
GOnneChiCut ars ae ee eee 


Delaware 
ID Yai feeb eee eee ee a ne re Pee are oe ae 


District of Columbia 


Washington — Metropolitan .............. 
Florida 

Daytonaepeach) olor days sees 

Riloridam Central cesee ten eras eee 

Blonid aie NO Leben fee meee ere 

Borid dues o Uther ete eke ere ee ee eee 

LEEW aay oD YeY: Vel ay cee ee oe anata 
Georgia 

NUT SS Cae ecco er oecce ere teeta eae Eero 

ASCOT Chae ete ee 

SouthtGeorgiaseers. 20). ena eee. 
Territory of Hawaii 

Ea wall eet ee Re ees Sie eae k 
Idaho 

In territory of Utah and Spokane 

Chaptersg eens.) sce ee eon eee eee 

Illinois 

Gentil mel lingis eso ee eee eee ee 

Chicag omer occ ee eee ee 

Southernelllinois:e 
Indiana 

Indiana Soc. of Architects.................... 
Towa 

NO yy agree tee here tony ek ee ee 
Kansas 

KATIS 29 eer wee etl Ake 
Kentucky 

entu chy es. se eee nee a eae 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
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Column 1 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts. <.0sk--sceccss:cee ese 


Michigan 
Detroit. Sockets se hoster eee 
Sapina vy nV cil ey cece eecereeeaereeern cere 
Western Michigan jecctreccereecer ee seeeeees 


Minnesota 
Diluth 424.2 eee 
Minneapolisiv..2:-:5c0-e ee eee 
Minnesota 
St.) Par ee asso esac ep eee 
Mississippi 
MUSSiSsip pic .ccc-<seestenecte pee se eee oe 


Missouri 


Montana 
Montana oor sceticeec oes rece Oe eee 


Nebraska 
Nebraska Architects Association ........ 


Nevada 
In territory of Central Valley Chapter 
Ofs Californias ence eee eee 


New Hampshire 
News«iampshites.. 5-2 ne ee 


New Jersey 
ING Witie x Se yecere a oe ce ees ee 


New Mexico 
New “Mexico 422-25 eee 


Brookly ng. cox 3c 


Longe islandiSociety eer. eee 
Nery) VO ks, 2.5 s.cate ee ee ee 
OUCENS eo are ee een On ome 
Staten Island Society of 

Architects 7 o220e ce ce ee ears 
‘Westchester: .20.tck eos ene anne 


North Carolina 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
In territory of Minnesota 
Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 


Toledo 
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Column 1 Column 2 Column 1 Column 2 
Oklahoma Washington 
ORM aOM AM sawees ree eter ae UR ee 7 SPOkani eres ewer. tema e rater te iy: 3 
Oregon MV ashingtonm ota tenets eens 9 
Orevoni Seas 
g0 ehh ee ae 7 West Virginia 
Pennsylvania NRVGEKE NSD ISS CVE Ss ee tee es 5 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects .... 39 ; . 
Wisconsin 
Rhode Island WU econsit 9 
Rhodeslslan eres een nt Go a i Sate Pe aT ec ratey morn 
South Carolina ee 
Southes@a colina. see ee ee el ae, 5 Lae ugh ARY EEE a a : 
South Dakota Totals 589 
In territory of Minnesota Chapter... — a 
Tennessee 
REDE SSC Gael eel leeks ies yh ee 8 Column 1 Column 2 
Texas 
; Number of State Delegates 
ete DEES GAS eye eee eee ee eee 5 entitled to be pees the 
A Nhe ORS state organization. is is 
6 NAMES OF also the total number of 
ENO EBV VOLED eee ttre ee cree thee co 4 STATE ORGANIZATIONS pote that a sh for 
the members of each state 
HL OUSLOM MEE eee te ee eee ee a 10 organization named, 
Wexasw@oastal senda. =. ess 1 
aera sruban ann ice eee eso ofa cscs 2 : 
Roe 6 State Organizations 
Utah California Council of Architects........ 1 
CAT = 5 Florida Association of Architects........ 1 
Architects Association of Illinois........ 1 
Vermont Tonics Archi A vite 1 
te f 0 t ssociation........ 
Vermont Association of Architects .... 2 SaTren - oe earn 
Michigan Society of Architects............ 1 
Virginia Minnesota Society of Architects........ 1 
WAWASRTOVIEY” Saati air pe te ae ne eo 9 Architects Society of Ohio.................... 1 


Delegates to Convention 


Chapters are requested to send their lists of delegates to The Octagon as rapidly as such lists are 
completed. It helps materially in the work of the Credentials Committee to have the names of the dele- 


gates in advance. 


Please remember that this Convention will welcome not only the delegates, but also every corporate 
member who can attend. Members who are not delegates are privileged to offer motions, present resolu- 
tions, and participate in all discussions, but may vote only on questions recording the sense of the meeting. 

All architects, draftsmen, and students, irrespective of Institute affiliation, and all guests are cordi- 
ally invited to be present at all meetings and social functions of the Convention. 


Equalization of Delegates’ Expenses 


T ITS semi-annual meeting The Board of Di- 
Ae approved a resolution and authorized 
an appropriation for the equalization of delegates’ 
expenses, in the same manner as was the case 
with the 1948 Convention. 


Participation 
Participation shall be limited to each chapter 
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which certifies that it has paid or reimbursed to its 
delegate or delegates accredited to the 1949 Con- 
vention a total sum which is at least equal to the 
amount to be reimbursed by The Institute. 


Allocation 


The allocation of the $3,500 appropriated by 
The Institute shall be on the basis of one delegate 
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from each participating chapter and in proportion 
to the cost of round-trip railroad transportation for 


such delegate. 


Reimbursements 


All reimbursements will be paid by The Insti- 
tute, after the Convention, direct to the secretaries 
of participating chapters, upon receipt of their certi- 
fications that their chapters have paid to their 
delegate, or delegates, who were accredited at the 
Convention, a total reimbursement equal to the 
amount to be reimbursed by The Institute. 


tute to any chapter whose delegate’s round-trip 
transportation costs were less than $25; or to any 


delegate other than a member delegate. 


State-wide Chapters 


No reimbursement shall be made by The Insti- plan: 


With respect to those state-wide chapters which 
are composed of chapters or subdivisions which 
were formerly chapters of The Institute, such 
former chapters shall be entitled to reimbursement 
on the basis of one delegate each. 

The following is a schedule of reimbursements 
for those chapters which may participate in the 


SCHEDULE OF REIMBURSEMENTS— 1949 


For Information of Chapters of The Institute Participating 


in the Plan for 


Name of Reimburse- 
Chapter ment 
Alabama Society of 

PAT Ghitetts ee eee $ 20.91 
7aNl LOEB A” eeneesteeee ie Ree ore Sores 49.33 
AMV SEA OIE, eae, eeeee casper corte 35.96 
PAT CANIS BS or eee soe ee 13235 
PNUD US Ca meres acne cen eee 30.07 
Baltimore rcc ee nec eee 42.82 
ES LOT ae erect en 49.83 
IS ROOK 1 ree ten ee ce 49.83 
Buffalo-Western 

INewiey Otk a eo 43.86 
Centralalllinoiss.. 26.50 
Central New York ............ 47.83 
Centrale Lexas--e.. 4.68 
Central Valley of 

Calieorniae cee 43.04 

icago S167 
Cincinnati 31.50 
Cleveland 38.80 
Colorad oun. --a0 se. 29.79 
Columbus. <n. eee ce ee 35.85 
Gonnecticutecs een ee 52.56 
Dallas eee ae ee 6.96 
Dayt OWN ee ee een 33.49 
Daytonaebeachwus.. eee 25.67 
Delaware soc eee. 45.48 
ID YSka Riva Gee Were ct ete: RL. 37.13 
Daluth geneween 15. tas ea 38.74 
Pasty Bayern he 43.04 
Hasterne Ohio. 22 tee ee 38.80 
Plondam Centrale ee 32.92 
BiOndameNOrthn: sae eee 29°25 
loridagisouth sees 57.90 
HortoWorthy en ee ee 6.96 
Gear eiaper tt ck sc set cee. 25.90 
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Name of Reimburse- 
Chapter ment 
EP a Wath cee ee 194.45 
EL OUStOMm eset eee ree 
Indiana Society of 

NT EHICECtS eeeee eee ere B20 
Wey i Weer eae ee Pe 28.30 
Kansas? te. ae eee 20.75 
Kansas City: 202 20.75 
Kentucky eee 28.12 
Long Island Society ............ 49.83 
Mialniet vrs ca ee ere 67.73 
Massachusetts) -:--2-eo 57.52 
Minneapolis) je 34.69 
Minnesota, ee 31.40 
Mississippi ee eee 13.56 
Niontant-.-2- 2 ee 48.54 
Nebraska Architects 

INSSOCLatlOn ee ee eee 30.51 
New Hampshire .................. 65.75 
New sierseyaesa see ee 49.83 
INe wae Mexicopescss ee eee 25.93 
New, Orleans = 10.85 
New York 3 ee 49.83 
North Carolinagee. ee 35.71 
North) Louisiana esc sae 6.64 
Northern California ........ 43.04 
Oklahoma ee 12.81 
Oregon) coe = ee eee 53.76 
Palm: Beach=-...3eee eee 55.98 
Pasadenaitacs eee 42.16 
Pennsylvania Society of 

Architects: 
Central Pennsylvania........ 44.14 
Northeastern Pennsyl- 
Vahia cnt ee 47.28 
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Equalization of Delegates’ 


Expenses. 
Name of Reimburse- 
Chapter ment 
Northwestern Pennsyl- 
Vala ence eee 41.61 
Philadelphia 22222 =— 46.41 
Pittsburg hes ee 40.70 
Queen's’ = ees 49.83 
Rhode Island = 56.96 
Saginaw Valley ................-- 3912 
San Diego . 2.2 ee 42.16 
Santas Barbara. 43.04 
South sGarolinayes.c 32.45 
South” Georgia 225) 30.55 
Southern California ............ 42.16 
Southern Illinois ................ 24.35 
Spokane: 22.4 ieee 43.32 
Staten Island Society of 

(A TehiteCts mee. cee eee 49.83 
Sts Logisy 228 eee eee 23.28 
Sts Paulas eee 34.47 
Mennesseey <2 ee 17.27 
Texas Coastal Bend ............ 6.70 
Texas Panhandle) 2s 16.54 
TVoledos.c ke cee ees 35.99 
Ultalhc iiss eee 42.54 
Vermont Association of 

Architects 2. se eo 60.52 
Virgillay 2 eee 41.96 
Washington-Metropolitan .. 42.82 
Washington State _............... 53.76 
Wiesto Texas ga ee 6.01 
Wiest aVineiniag eee 39.79 
Wrestchestersmc.c eee 50.59 
Western Michigan .............. 36.84 
Wisconsin eee eee eee 3251 
Wy Omni eeee ce ee ee 32.20 
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The Convention Special to Houston 
and Post-Convention Tours to Mexico 


NOTE: This itinerary has been revised somewhat from the itinerary published in the December JOURNAL 


N OPPORTUNITY to combine attendance at The 
Institute’s Convention with an early spring va- 
cation is offered this year, as the convention city is 
located at the very edge of our good neighbor, Mex- 
ico. The following information has been submitted 
by the United States Travel Agency, which has 
been authorized to conduct the Special Train to 
the Convention and the subsequent Post-Convention 
Tours. 


THE CONVENTION SPECIAL 
TRAIN 


As Houston, the convention city, is located in one 
of the southernmost parts of Texas, the movement 
of several hundred delegates into the city within 
the short space of approximately twelve hours, when 
added to the normal traffic, heavily taxes the trans- 
portation facilities serving that section. 

In order to insure delegates ample and adequate 
Pullman accommodations, The Institute has ap- 
pointed the United States Travel Agency as sole 
official transportation agent to set up and handle 
all reservations in connection with special train 
arrangements to Houston, as well as the optional 
Post-Convention trip to Mexico City, Acapulco, 
Cuernavaca, and Taxco. 

Saturday, March 12: Members leave eastern and 
midwestern cities. 

Sunday, March 13: Convention Special departs 
from St. Louis. 

Monday, March 14: The Convention Special 
arrives at New Orleans in the morning and Pull- 
mans are parked, with the privilege of leaving 
baggage on the train. 

Special arrangements have been made to view 
New Orleans, with its famous architecture, restau- 
rants, and the old French Latin Quarter. This will 
provide an interesting break on the journey to Hous- 
ton before entraining again in the late evening for 
the convention city. 

Briefly, the plan is to have special through-Pull- 
man-cars operate from eastern cities and be attached 
to a special train which will leave St. Louis on Sun- 
day, March 13. Continuing the tentative itinerary: 
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Tuesday, March 15: Special Train arrives in 
Houston in the morning in time to permit checking 
at respective hotels and proceeding to the first 
Convention session. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday— 
March 15-18—Convention Sessions 
Saturday, March 19: Those not planning to take 
the Post-Convention Tours may return to their 
homes on the railroads of their choice. 


THE POST-CONVENTION TOURS 


As many members would not wish to return 
home without availing themselves of the opportunity 
of visiting Mexico at such a favorable season of 
the year, the following arrangements have been 
planned, with the cooperation of The Institute’s 
Officers and the General Chairman of the Con- 
vention, Mr. Kenneth Franzheim of Houston. 


OpTIONAL Tour A 


Saturday, March 19: Pan American Airways 
airplanes will fly members, families, and guests to 
Mexico City—a flight of approximately three and 
a half hours. Upon arrival in Mexico City, those 
participating in the Post-Convention Tour will be 
taken to the new Hotel Del Prado where double 
rooms with baths have been reserved for the entire 
group. The afternoon and evening will be free for 
independent sightseeing. 

Sunday, March 20: There will be a very inter- 
esting city trip covering points of particular interest 
to architects, such as Vizcainas School and the 
Museum of Archeology, and then to the “Floating 
Gardens” of Xochimilco. The return to the hotel 
will be made in sufficient time to permit attendance 
at the bull fights. Those not desiring this feature 
will be taken to the Turf Club for the balance of 
the afternoon. 

In the evening a special cocktail party has been 
arranged for all members of the tour, and Mexican 
architects have been invited to attend. 

Monday, March 21: After breakfast, private 
limousines will be ready for a scenic drive to lovely 
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Cuernavaca, where special arrangements have been 
made to visit some beautiful homes before con- 
tinuing on through the picturesque rural areas, 
where volcanoes over 18,000 feet high can be seen. 
In the early afternoon the group will be in Taxco, 
which has remained unchanged for the past 300 
years. It is, also, a paradise for the shopper with its 
many curio and artisan shops. 

Tuesday, March 22: In the morning, the drive 
will be continued through the Mexican 
countryside over highways which climb upwards 
of 10,000 feet, offering unsurpassed views. The re- 
turn to Mexico City in the afternoon is again via 
Cuernavaca, where a leisurely rest stop will be 
made in the “City of Homes.” As the trip con- 
tinues, glimpses of “Popo” and the “Sleepy Lady,” 
both snowcapped, will be seen. 

In the evening, back in Mexico City, there will be an 


Official Reception given for the group by the Mexican 
Government. 


Wednesday, March 23: After breakfast, there 
will be a drive through the city market places and 
then to the Guadelupe Shrine. The drive continues 
about thirty-five miles out from Mexico City to the 
famous Pyramids of Teotihuacan. The return to 
the city will be made in the early afternoon in 
sufficient time to go shopping or to partake of any 
other independent activity in and around Mexico 
City. 

Thursday, March 24: Those who do not have 
time to extend their stay in Mexico will fly back to 
Houston in time to make connections with the late 
afternoon trains or planes for their home cities. 


OpTIONAL Tour B 


Note: All the features as outlined in Post-Con- 
vention Tour A are included, plus the following 
additional features: 

Thursday, March 24: Pan American Airways’ 
Mexican affiliate planes will be ready for a flight 
to the world-famous and renowned Acapulco, called 
the “Riviera of the Americas.” From the Acapulco 
Airport, the group will be taken by motor to modern, 
deluxe hotels. The afternoon and evening will be 
left free for independent activity. 

Friday, March 25: Acapulco is marked by an 
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air of informality, as casual sport clothes are worn 
from early morning until late at night, including 
shirt sleeves for the men while dining. The dining- 
rooms are open from early morning until late at 
night, so you may come and go as you please. Some 
of the attractions in Acapulco are the modern archi- 
tecture, contrasting old Spanish section of the shop- 
ping district, deep sea fishing for marlin and sail 
fish in the waters off Acapulco and bathing in the 
Racine: 

Saturday, March 26: After an early breakfast, 
the airliners will take the group back to Mexico 
City in time for luncheon. After luncheon will begin 
a city trip planned by the Sociedad de Arquitectos 
Mexicanos to points of architectural interest, such as 
housing, city planning, and suburban areas. Ample 
time will be permitted for photographing special 
units, as special cars for photographers will be op- 
erated as usual. Those not wishing to participate 
in this feature will have the balance of the after- 
noon free for shopping and independent activity. The 
evening will be free for dining independently at the 
restaurant of your choice. 

Sunday, March 27: After breakfast, airliners 
will be ready to take the group back to Houston 
where each may go his own way. Plane schedules 
will be timed in order to permit connections with 
scheduled planes or trains in the late afternoon from 
Houston. 


HOW TO MAKE RESERVATIONS 


If you have not already received the descriptive 
brochure, along with reservation application blank, 
forward your request for it to the United States 
Travel Agency, 807—15th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C., Attention: Mr. John E. Smith, Jr., 
Manager, Convention Department. You will be 
requested to make an initial deposit of $50 per person 
to hold the reservations definite, and the balance 
of the tour money will be required in full on or 
before March 1. It is of the utmost importance 
that you make your reservation early, immediately 
upon receipt of the announcement, as reservations 
are limited and a capacity number of participants 
is indicated. Costs are detailed in the descriptive 
brochure mentioned above. 
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Paid Publicity—Unethical Conduct 


Nae of all members is directed to the 
action by The Board of Directors at its 
December, 1948, meeting in passing the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That The Secretary be instructed to 


answer inquiries concerning the ethics of paid pub- 
licity, such as cards in publications and names in 
bold type in telephone directories, by stating that 
such forms of advertising are contrary to the present 
ethical requirements of The Institute.” 


Any Lawsuits to Report? 


To Mempsers or THe INSTITUTE: 


Have you had any law suit since 1942 in con- 
nection with your own agreements with your clients, 
or do you know of any law suit between a client and 
his contractor on a project on which the A.I.A. Gen- 
eral Conditions were used? 

If you have knowledge of any such suits, you are 
requested to send a brief citation of the case to the 


undersigned so that the results of the suit may be 
investigated for the file of cases being kept by this 
Committee, for use in answering queries that are 
received by The Institute. 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 


Chairman, Committee on Contract Documents 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Edward Langley Scholarships 


TTENTION is called to the action taken by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Awards and 
Scholarships, Mr. Ross Shumaker, of Raleigh, N. C., 
in extending the closing date for the submission of 
proposals for Edward Langley Scholarships to 
March 1, 1949. 

As stated in the November issue of the BULLETIN, 
every proposal shall be made in duplicate on A.I.A. 
Form S70, which may be obtained from The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, 1741 New York Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Several special national committees of The In- 
stitute are engaged in important studies of a great 
potential value to the profession and the public wel- 
fare. 

The Department of Education and Research is 
assisting these committees in coordinating capacity 
and in providing source material. The Commitee 
on Awards and Scholarships will give favorable at- 
tention to Langley Scholarship applications relating 
to the work of these Committees. 


I. Committee on Atomic Age Architecture. 

The study of fundamental principles of atomic, 
biological and chemical warfare as they affect urban 
planning and the design of buildings; also the non- 
military application of atomic energy affecting labo- 
ratory and science-teaching buildings. 


II. Committee on Education. 
Study of supply and demand for architecturally 
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trained personnel, including geographic and occupa- 
tiona] distribution, as basis for recommendations on 
number, location, size and specialization of schools 
of architecture. 


III. Committee on Housing Criteria. 


In contrast to minimum dimensional construction 
standards typified by F.H.A. regulations, this Com- 
mittee will endeavor to state principles and criteria 
based on livability and the human reference, which 
principles may be applied in the design and appraisal 
of dwelling units of all types at several cost levels. 


IV. Committee on Local Public Buildings. 


Study of local government buildings, in collabora- 
tion with other national organizations concerned with 
legislative, judicial, administrative, police and pen- 
alogical, welfare and other governmental functions. 
To provide criteria and check lists of requirements, 
including possible interrelationships between func- 
tions and between municipal, county, state and fed- 
eral levels, and relationship to urban planning. 


V. Committee on School Buildings. 


The activities of this committee include collabora- 
tion with other agencies in determination of school 
buildings and planning standards, evaluation of 
published material relating to materials, lighting, 
etc., and other aspects of architectural services re- 
lating to school building design. 
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Specification Work Sheets 
A PROVEN TIME SAVER FOR ARCHITECTS 


H EREWITH is a reproduction of cover sheet and 
one sample page of the “Specification Work 
Sheets” which show the trade divisions included 
and an example of their use on an actual job. 

These “Specification Work Sheets” are offered 
to the membership as a service by The American 
Institute of Architects in the interest of saving the 
architect time and money in preparing job specifica- 
tions. 

They have been written for the private practi- 
tioner by Ben H. Dyer, A.J.A., an associate mem- 
ber of the firm of Faulkner, Kingsbury & Sten- 
house of Washington, D. C. Mr. Dyer is doing 
additional work in this field with the assistance of 
a Langley Scholarship. The firm with which he is 
associated has been using these work sheets suc- 
cessfully for a period of over three years and they 
have been tried with success by several other offices. 

By using these work sheets, it is possible to delay 
writing specifications until working drawings are 
practically completed. This will prevent many dis- 
agreements between specifications and drawings 
which are usually caused by late drawing changes. 
They are prepared in pad form and perforated at 
top for easy removal. 

The text is written with most of the variables 
and choices left blank, to be filled in by the archi- 
tect to suit his individual job conditions. 
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It is intended that the text be adjusted to suit 
conditions of each job by filling in blank spaces, 
striking out items not applicable, and by inserting 
additional or special items as required. From this 
rough draft, the necessary copies of the finished 
specification are then duplicated by mimeographing 
or other process as desired. 

In order to achieve the maximum economy from 
the work sheets, it is suggested that two or more 
copies be purchased at a time and that a clean new 
set be used for each job. If an attempt is made to 
use the sheets as a reference book only, most of their 
value as a time saver will be lost. Each trade di- 
vision is accompanied by a sheet of Reminder Notes 
that apply only to that division. For best results, 
the Reminder Notes and text of each division 
should be read before any actual writing is begun. 

It is not expected, or intended, that these work 
sheets shall be final and static in form. They will 
be subject to constant review and revision by the 
author or a committee appointed for the purpose. 
Suggestions, addressed to The Institute, will be 
welcomed. 


Copies of the “Specification Work Sheets” may 
be obtained from Institute headquarters, The Octa- 
gon, 1741 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price, $5 per copy. 
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Officers of Chapters of The A. I. A. 


Printed for the Convenience of Members and Chapter Officers. As of January 31, 1949 


THE ALABAMA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (1916; 1946) 


a oe B. Burnham, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Birm- 


ao: Nelson Smith, 1100 Frank Nelson Bldg., Birmingham, 


ALBANY (1930) 


President: Ralph H. Parks, 21 Bay St., Glenn Falls, N. Y. 


Secretary: Harry E. Rod D 
technie Institute, Troy, ee ept. of Arch., Rensselaer Poly- 


ARIZONA (1937) 
President: Edward L. Varney, 303 Luhrs Tower, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Secretary: Ralph B. Haver, 35 W. Oregon St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS (1921) 


President: Howard Eichenbaum, 304 Wallace Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Secretary: Yandell Johnson, 113 E. Ninth St., Little Rock, Ark. 
AUGUSTA (1948) 


President: Edmund H. Kulke, 16 Campbell Bldg., Augusta, Ga. 
Te ae F. Arthur Hazard, Marion Bldg., 10th Floor, Augusta, 


BALTIMORE (1870) 


President: Henry P. Hopkins, 10 E. Mulberry St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Secretary: Richard W. Ayers, Federal Land Bank Bldg., 24t 
St. Paul Sts., Baltimore, Md. . on 


BRONX (1945) 


President: Samuel A. Hertz, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, New York. 
Secretary: Melvin E. Kessler, 2710 Webb Ave., New York 63, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN (1894) 


ee: E. James Gambaro, Rm. 511, 4 E. 41st St., New York 


Secretary: Vito P. Battista, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
BUFFALO—WESTERN NEW YORK (1890) 
President: Roswell E. Pfohl, 187 Niagara St.. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


Secretary: Trevor Warren Rogers, 1318 Prudential Bldg., 28 
Church St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS (1921) 
President: Earl C. Worthington, 804 Myers Bldg., Springfield, Tl. 
Secretary: Carter E. Hewitt, 521 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK (1887) 
President: W. P. Beardsley, 96 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 
fb D. Kenneth Sargent, 2112 Erie Blvd., East, Syracuse 3, 


CENTRAL TEXAS (1938) 
President: John L. Scott, 820 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Tex. 
Secretary: William B. Saunders, 1708 W. 30th St., Austin, Tex. 
CENTRAL VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA (1942) 
President: Frank V. Mayo, 307 Exchange Bldg., Stockton 2, Calif. 
Secretary: William Koblik, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 917 Seventh 
St., Sacramento, Calif. 
CHICAGO (1869) 


President: Norman J. Schlossman, 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Secretary: Charles D. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Exec. Sec.: 
_ Chicago 1, Ill. 
CINCINNATI (1870) 


President: George Edward Porter, 3915 Plainville Rd., Mariemont, 
Ohio. 


Secretary: Frederick H. Kock, Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND (1890) ; 
President: Wallace G. Teare, 1225 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Secretary: Edward M. Hodgman, 1303 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

COLORADO (1892) 
President: Henry J. Von Wyl, Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Secretary: Charles H. Overholt, 2509 W. 86th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


COLUMBUS (1913) 


Faulkner, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 


Mrs. Helen Windle, 307 North Michigan Avenue, 


President: Gilbert H. Coddington, 329 E. Broad St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 
Secretary: Robert R. Reeves, Jr., 167 E. State St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 
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CONNECTICUT (1902) 
President: Victor A. Frid, 362 Asylum St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
Secretary: Bradford 8. Tilney, 155 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


DALLAS (1918; 1924) 
President: Everett VY. Welch, Construction Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
Secretary: Howard R. Meyer, 2907 Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas. 


DAYTON (1899) 


Bea Harry I. Schenck, 1406 Third Nat. Bk. Bldg., Dayton 2, 
io. 


Secretary: Michael Lucisano, 2012 Flesher St., Dayton 10, Ohio. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA (1947) 
President: G. M. Peek, 714 N. Woodland Blvd., De Land, Fla. 
Secretary: F. W. Craig, 15 N. Wild Olive Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


DELAWARE (1931) 
President: George E. Pope, 608 Greenfield Pl, Wilmington 280, Dei. 
Secretary: Theodore R. Fletcher, 917 Gilpin Ave., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
DETROIT (1887) 


President: David H. Williams, Jr., 13300 E. Outer Dr., Detroit 
24, Mich. 


Secretary: Carl B. Marr, 415 Brainard St., Detroit 1, Mich. 


Bete Secretary: Talmage C. Hughes, 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 
; ch. 


Official Headquarters: 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 26, Mich: 


DULUTH (1948) 
President: Otto M. Olsen, 302 Minneapolis Ave., Duluth 3, Minn. 
Secretary: Thomas J. Shefchik, 307 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


EAST BAY (1947) 
President: James H. Anderson, 2200 Park Blvd., Oakland, Calif. 


Secretary: William Corlett, 1801 Bank of America Bldg., Oakland, 
Calif. 


EASTERN OHIO (19380) 
President: E. Vance Florence, 640 N. Main St., Akron 10, Ohio. 
Secretary: Arthur F. Sidells, 310 Parkinswood Blvd., S. E., 
Warren, Ohio. 

FLORIDA CENTRAL (1929) 


President: Laurance W. Hitt, Post Office Bldg., Winter Park, Fla. 
Secretary: Francis Horton Emerson, P. O. Box 759, Winter Park, 
Fla. 


FLORIDA NORTH (1929) 


President: Lee Hooper, 500 Rogers Bldg., 218 Church St., West, 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


Secretary: Thomas Larrick, 956 E. Second Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 


FLORIDA SOUTH (1929) 
President: Alfred B. Parker, 2921 S. W. 27th Ave., Miami 33, Fla. 
Secretary: Frank E. Watson, 10940 N. W. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 


FORT WORTH (1946) 


President: Preston M. Geren, 905 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Tex. 


Secretary: F. W. Digby-Roberts, 1205 Clover Lane, Fort Worth, Tex. 


GEORGIA (1906) 
President: Wm. J. Creighton, 127 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Secretary: H. Eugene Williams, 320 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


HAWAII (1926) (Have requested all correspondence be sent by airmail). 
President: James C, Simms, 504 S. M. Damon Bldg., Honolulu, T. H. 
Secretary: Alfred Preis, 1507 Kapiolani Blvd., Honolulu, T. H. 


HOUSTON (1913; 1924) 


President: Kenneth Franzheim, 2306 Crawford Street, Houston 4, 
Tex. 


Secretary: David C. Baer, 2017 West Gray, Houston, Texas. 


INDIANA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (A Chapter of The A.LA.) 
(1921; 1946) 


President: Raymond S. Kastendieck, 673 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 


Secretary: David V. Burns, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., No. 824, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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IOWA (1903) 
President: Karl M. Waggoner, 11% S. Federal Ave., Mason @ity, 
Iowa. 
Secretary: Clyde Lighter, 526 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


KANSAS (1921) 
President: Theodore R. Griest, New England Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 
Secretary: Glenn E. Benedick, Farmers & Bankers Bldg., Wichita, 
Kansas. 


KANSAS CITY (1890) 
President: L. Orville Willis, 210 Westover Bldg., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Secretary: John T. Murphy, 15 W. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


KENTUCKY (1908) 
President: Frederick R. Louis, 516 Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Secretary: J. M. Ingram, Citizens Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


LONG ISLAND SOCIETY CHAPTER (1945) 
President: Richard J. Heidelberger, 658 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, 
INE is 


Secretary: Victor V. Martelli, 73-12 35th Ave., Jackson Heights, 
L. ING. 


ory 


MAINE (1934) 
President: Walter S. Lancaster, 6 State St., Bangor, Maine. 
Secretary: Eaton W. Tarbell, 84 Harlow St., Bangor, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS (1870) 
President: Lloyd M. Hendrick, Main St., Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


Secretary: Wm. Bradford Sprout, Jr., 235 Rockland St., Hingham, 
Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS (1892) 
President: Donald P. Setter, 202 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary: Wilbur A. Backstrom, 1210 Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
MINNESOTA (1948) 
President: Edgar W. Buenger, 100 First Ave. Bldg., Rochester, 
Minn. 
Secretary: Frank W. Jackson, American National Bank Bldg., 


Saint Cloud, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI (1929) 
President: Harry E. Weir, 224 N. Congress St., Jackson, Miss. 
Secretary: John H. Pritchard, Tunica, Miss. 


MONTANA (1921) 
President: Orr Pickering, 310 Fratt Bldg., Billings, Mont. 
Secretary: H. C. Cheever, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


NEBRASKA ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION (1919; 1948) 
President: Frank McNett, Clinic Bldg., Grand Island, Neb. 


Secretary: Lyle A. Lydick, 354 Omaha Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha, 
Neb. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (1948) 
President: Stephen P. Tracy, 4 Davis Court, Nashua, N. H. 
Secretary: Stewart A. Lyford, 3 N. State St., Concord, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY (1900) 


President: Robert Johnstone L. Cadien, 570 Gorge Rd., Cliffside 
Park, N. J. 


Secretary: James Henry Bailey, 392 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO (1947) 


President: Wm. Emmett Burk, Jr., 1001 E. Roma Ave., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


Se Kenneth S. Clark, Sena Plaza, P. O. Box 308, Santa Fe, 
. Mex. 


NEW ORLEANS (1910) 
President: Sol Rosenthal, 408 Balter Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
Secretary: Charles E. Ammen, 1029 Philip St., New Orleans, La. 


NEW YORK (1867) 
President: Harold R. Sleeper, 25 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: Francis W. Roudebush, 654 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chapter Headquarters: 115 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary: Miss Dorothea Waters. 


NORTH CAROLINA (1913) 
President: Walter D. Toy, Jr., 420 Piedmont Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Secretary: John Erwin Ramsey, 601 Wallace Bldg., Salisbury, N. C. 
NORTH LOUISIANA (1925) 


President: Paul G. Annan, 1205 City Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
Secretary: Wm. B. Wiener, 1416 Slattery Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA (1881) ' 
President: Wm. Clement Ambrose, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. ! 
Secretary: Ralph N. Pollack, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Chapter Headquarters: 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

OKLAHOMA (1927) 

President: Albert S. Ross, 208 Cummings Bldg., Ada, Okla. ; 
Secretary: Alfred D. Hill, 2603 First National Bldg., Oklahoma City 
2, Okla. 

OREGON (1911) 

President: Frank Roehr, 619 Builders Exchange Bldg., Portland 4, 
Oreg. 
Secretary: Holman J. Barnes, 407 Henry Bldg., Portland 4, Oreg. 

PALM BEACH (1947) 

President: George J. Votan, 237% Worth Ave., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Secretary: Robert M. Nevins, Jr., 215 So. Olive Ove., West Palm 
Peach, Fla. 

PASADENA (1948) 

President: Robert H. Ainsworth, 1199 E. Walnut St., Pasadena 
4, Calif. 

Secretary: Burton Romberger, 1041 East Green St., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS of The A.I.A. (1945) 
President: Rody Patterson, 429 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Secretary: W. Stuart Forsyth, 901 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 
President: Malcolm A. Clinger, 222 Market St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
Secretary: Charles S. Conrad, Jr., 17 No. Plura St., Lancaster, Pa. 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 


President: Samuel Z. Moskowitz, 1201 Miners Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Secretary: Thomas H. Atherton, 
Barre, Pa. 


Hotel Sterling Bldg., Wilkes- 
NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 
President: Edwin W. Werle, 120 East Ninth St., Erie, Pa. 
Secretary: Herbert F. Heidt, 445 W. Tenth St., Erie, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
(Founded 1869) 

(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 

President: Louis E. McAllister, Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Boor erate F. Spencer Roach, 1510 Architects Bldg., Philadelphia 
> a. 


Chapter Headquarters: Architects Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Executive Secretary: Miss Mary Frances Sutton. 
PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 
(A chapter of The Pennsylvania Society of Architects of The A.I.A.) 


Peenaen ts Thomas C. Pratt, 1211 Empire Building, Pittsburgh 
PR: 


Secretary: William B. Simboli, 541 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
QUEENS (1945) 

President: Charles S. Ward, 481 W. 14th St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Secretary: Guerino Salerni, 25-62 14th St., Long Island City 2, N. Y. 
RHODE ISLAND (1875) 

Rrecent: James Peter Geddes, Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence 3, 


Secretary: Edwin E. Cull, 29 Barnes St., Providence, R. I. 
SAGINAW VALLEY (1945) 


President: Alden B. Dow, 315 Post St., Midland, Mich. 


Phas a Glenn M. Beach, 1737 W. Michigan Avenue, Saginaw, 
ich. 


SAN DIEGO (1929) 


President: Clarence J. Paderewski, 401 California Theatre Bldg., 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


Secretary: George C. Hatch, P. O. Box 88, Bonita, Calif. 
SANTA BARRARA (1929) 
President: Winsor Soule, 116 E. Sola St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Secretary: Robert Ingle Hoyt, 101 Mesa Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
SOUTH CAROLINA (1913) 
President: Walter F. Petty, P. O. Box 394, Columbia, S. C. 
Secretary: William G. Lyles, 1802 Main St., Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH GEORGIA (1922) 
President: Walter F. Kiley, 219 W. 41st St., Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary: Car] E. Helfrich, 1425 Washington Ave., Savannah, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (1894) 


pee: A. C. Martin, Jr., 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

» Ca 

ane Maynard Lyndon, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
ali 


Chapter Headquarters: 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS (1946) 
President: Bernard M. Kane, Bohm Bldg., Edwardsville, Ill. 


Secretary: Miss Bernice R. Goedde, 2040 Illinois Ave., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


SPOKANE (1940) 
President: E. J. Peterson, Sherwood Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
Secretary: Richard Eddy, Old Natl. Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 


STATEN ISLAND SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (A 
Me eas, (A Chapter of the 


President: Maurice G. Uslan, 69 Oxford Pl., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
Aas B Walter D. Wood, 47 Pleasant Plains Ave., Staten Island 


ST. LOUIS (1890) 
President: Arthur E. Koelie, 316 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Secretary: Charles W. Lorenz, 911 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

ST. PAUL (1921) 
President: P. C. Bettenburg, 1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Secretary: Allan H. Meinecke, E-505 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


TENNESSEE (1919) 
President: Edwin B. Phillips, 1506 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary: William P. Cox, 711 Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
TEXAS COASTAL BEND (1947) 


eer: Robert L. Vogler, 225 Oleander Ave., Corpus Christi, 
ex. 


Secretary: Welton Cook, 341 Wilson Bldg., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
TEXAS PANHANDLE (1946) 

President: Wm. H. Fowler, P. O. Box 3158, Amarillo, Tex. 

Secretary: Robert E. Hucker, 41 Johnson Bldg., Amarillo, Tex. 
TOLEDO (1914) 

President: Mark B. Stophlet, 531 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary: John P. Macelwane, 531 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
UTAH (1921) 


President: Howell Q. Cannon, 
City 1, Utah. 


Secretary: William J. Monroe, Jr., 
Salt Lake City 7, Utah. 


506 Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake 


8707 South 32nd West St., 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS (1948) 
President: Mrs. Ruth R. Freeman, 138 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 
Secretary: Payson Rex Webber, 240 Grove St., Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA (1914) 
President: Marcellus Wright, Jr., 1103 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Secretary: J. Albert Heisler, III, 3 W. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


WASHINGTON-METROPOLITAN (1887) 


President : Harry Barrett, 917—15th St., N.W., Room 1008, Wash- 
ington 5, Cc. 


Secretary: Branch D. Elam, 2011 K St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON STATE (1894) 


tad: Waldo B. Christenson, 322 Douglas Bldg., Seattle 1, 

ash. 

SE et Bliss Moore, Jr., 784 Dexter-Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, 
ash. 

ee cure Secretary: D. D. Stewart, 714 American Bldg., Seattle 4, 
ash. 


WEST TEXAS (1918; 1924) 


eecedenes Reginald H. Roberts, 2906 McCulloch Ave., San Antonio 
1, Tex. 


Secretary: Charles Huie, Jr., 1805 Transit Tower, San Antonio, Tex. 


WEST VIRGINIA (1922) 
President: Harry Ray Nay, P. O. Box 1061, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Secretary: Edward M. Craig, 4416 Noyes Ave., Charleston 4, W. Va. 


WESTCHESTER (1936) 
President: Oscar A. deBogdan, Harwood Bldg., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Secretary: Lusby Simpson, 36 Trenton Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN (1923) 
President: Carl C. F. Kressbach, 408 Wildwood Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


toh Peter Vander Laan, 718 Campbell Ave., Kalamazeo 51, 
Mich. 


WISCONSIN (1911) 
President: Theodore L. Eschweiler, Village of Chenequa, Hartland, 
Wis. 
Secretary: Frederick A. Luber, Jr., 231 West Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


WYOMING (1947) 
President: R. Walter Bradley, 1009 E. Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary: W. E. Hitchcock, 107 S. Fifth St., Laramie, Wyo. 


State Organizations 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTS ... . (1945) 
President: Andrew T. Hass, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Secretary: Malcolm D. Reynolds, 369 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS . (1946) 
President: Robert M. Little, 605 Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Secretary: Sanford W. Goin, 634 E. Church St., Gainesville, Fla. 


ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS . (1946) 
President: William J. Ryan, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Il. 
Secretary: Edgar E. Lundeen, 602 Corn Belt Bank Bldg., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


LOUISIANA ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION (1947) 


President: Dewey A. Somdal, City Bank Bidg., Ghesveport 23, La. 
Secretary: Wm. B. Wiener, 1416 Slattery Bldg., Shreveport 4, La. 
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MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (1948) 


President: Adrian N. Langius, 115A State Bldg., Lansing 13, Mich. 
Secretary: Arthur J. Zimmermann, 710 Snyder Rd., E. Lansing, 
Mich. 5 

Exec. Sec.: Talmage C. Hughes, 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Official Headquarters: 120 Madison Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


MINNESOTA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS ..... . (1947) 
President: Thos. F. Ellerbe, 1021 East First National Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Secretary: Paul M. Havens, W-1762 First National Bank Bldg., St. Pau 
1, Minn. 


ARCHITECTS SOCIETY OF OHIO... . oe + « (1945) 


President: C. Curtiss Inscho, 60 E. Broad St., Cele 15, Ohio. 
Secretary: John Hargrave, Box 241, R. R. 10, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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WOOD IN AN INDUSTRIAL WORLD* 
By J. A. Hall, Ph. D. 


W:* LIVE in the industrial revolution that began 
early in the nineteenth century and was 
cradled in Western Europe. Within the short 
period of a century and a half we have witnessed 
a violent transformation in the economic and social 
aspects of human society influenced by a completely 
revolutionized technology. 

Historically, wood was important in the early be- 
ginnings of the industrial revolution. It had been 
a vital fuel stuff, an important part of the crude 
machinery that antedated the advent of modern, 
more complex machines, the material of which ocean- 
going transport was built, and the principal compo- 
nent of all land-borne, wheeled transport. 

Abundant wood in the East made it a satisfactory 
power fuel for a long period after coal had become 
the standard power fuel in Europe. As a matter of 
fact, wood powered the first steam-operated factories 
and the first steam locomotives in America. Need 
of charcoal for iron caused the harvesting and deple- 
tion of vast areas of oak in the central hardwood 
region until the advent of the Bessemer furnace. 
From 1830 to 1860, power requirements far outran 


* Summarized from an address delivered during the 
Centennial Celebration of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in Washington, September, 
1948, by J. A. Hall, Ph.D., Director of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, USDA, 
Portland, Ore.; as reprinted from The Scientific Monthly. 
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wood as a supply of fuel, and coal entered upon its 
continuing role as an industrial fuel. 

Highly developed transportation systems for the 
functioning of coordinated industrial setups all over 
the world arose in the form of railroads that run 
on wooden crossties. In the United States today 
more than a billion wooden crossties are in use. It 
takes about 100 crossties per mile per year to service 
the 420,000 miles of railroad trackage in the United 
States. 

In the U. S. A., 90 million miles of telegraph and 
telephone wire, half of its carried above the ground 
on wooden poles, are an indispensable part of the 
industrial setup. 

As technology and markets developed, and perma- 
nence for an industrial organization became assured, 
building took on more lasting character, but by far 
the major part of the dwelling house was still of 
wood. 

Since a principal characteristic of the industrial 
system has been and continues to be the application 
of new tools and techniques to the transformation of 
materials, it is well to examine the ways in which 
industry has learned to modify the form and char- 
acter of wood, the most abundant renewable resource 
available to it. ‘The industrial system started with 
wood and, as it developed, increased the require- 
ments for wood to an enormous extent. These re- 
quirements have been met by using the new tools of 
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industry in the harvesting and processing of wood. 
There are three general ways in which wood 
enters into use: 


1. Through its use as wood itself, its physical 
form alone being modified to meet diverse require- 
ments. 

2. Through improvement of the physical prop- 
erties of wood by various treatments while preserv- 
ing its fundamental structure. 


3. Through the use of wood as a raw material 
in the chemical engineering industry. 


In the first category one need only examine the 
woodworking tools of a century ago to understand 
both their usefulness and limitations. Wood gen- 
erally is porous, light, strong for its weight, easily 
shaped with simple tools, and possessed of oriented 
strength properties that are its exclusive possession 
among materials. Even in the early stages of indus- 
trial development, its workability and adaptability 
made it a preferred material. 

The rapidly expanding need for lumber to house 
industrial populations could not have been satisfied 
except by the application of the tools produced by 
industry itself. The products of the steel and petro- 
leum industries have revolutionized the lumber- 
producing industry, and made possible the produc- 
tion of the astronomical quantities of wood required 
to maintain the industrial system. In the further 
shaping of raw wood to its multitude of uses, the 
employment of high-speed machine tools and assem- 
bly-line production makes possible a large and cease- 
less flew of houses, furniture, and instruments of 
modern life that could only take place in a 
thoroughly mechanized industrial world. 


The Renewable Resource 


Naturally, an important result of man’s ability 
to harvest and process trees so rapidly and, withal, 
so wastefully, has been the rapid disappearance of 
the virgin forests that characterized the preindustrial 
world. The prodigal use of our own forests that 
has characterized our national life during the past 
century is without parallel in the world’s history. 
Not only have we become terribly efficient in har- 
vesting and manufacturing wood without regard for 
the forest, we have also become terribly efficient in 
clearing land for agricultural use at the expense of 
the forest, and too often at the expense of the land 
resource itself. A balance in this matter appears 
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to be in process of achievement; we shall probably 
keep most of the land now in forests growing trees 
simply because we shall need the wood to maintain 
our standard of living. But we will exhaust our 
virgin forests and be dependent upon smaller logs 
that we grow for our raw material. We must 
satisfy the apparently endless demands for wood 
from forests managed for permanent wood produc- 
tion on land best suited for forest growth. 


Technology Compensates for Smaller Units 


This does not present insuperable difficulties be- 
cause, again, the products of industry make possible 
the efficient use of smaller pieces of wood to do the 
jobs formerly done by the huge pieces of structural 
timber cut from the virgin forests. We have 
learned, for example, to fabricate ingenious fasteners 
of steel in order to make strong joints between rela- 
tively small pieces of wood, and to construct intri- 
cate engineering structures of small wooden mem- 
bers joined by steel. 

The advent of synthetic resins, products of an 
organic chemical industry founded upon the distilla- 
tion of coal, makes possible the construction of glued 
forms of wood that were not possible before the 
industrial revolution. Thus, very large beams, pil- 
lars, and arches are built up by laminating and glu- 
ing thin boards and shaping them to fit their final 
use. The glued joints are weatherproof. Because 
of the vast storehouse of knowledge of the mechan- 
ical properties of various commercial species of wood 
accumulated in recent years, wood takes its place 
aS a precise engineering material and lends itself 
well to mass production of accurately designed 
structures. 

It is a far cry from the laboriously applied artistic 
veneers of the eighteenth century to the mass-pro- 
duced, resin-bonded plywood of today. The long, 
continuous sheets of thin veneer whirling from a 
huge log being rotated against a steel knife offer as 
concrete an example as possible of the application 
of modern tools to a primitive material. The con- 
tinuous veneer driers, the automatic glue spreaders, 
the huge presses, all attest the revolution in the 
usefulness of wood that has come from the applica- 
tion of the tools of industry. 

In recent years we are witnessing the application 
of high-frequency electric fields to the setting of 
resin glues on wooden joints and surfaces, thus 
making possible the production of thicker and more 
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intricate forms of shaped and molded laminated 
wood products, and continuous line production of 
boards glued up from small pieces. 


It has been amply demonstrated that by impreg- 
nating wood with fire-proofing chemicals and using 
such fireproof wood in critical locations the threat 
of fire, especially in dwellings, can be effectively 
minimized. It is of importance to note also that 
modern laminated beams and arches can withstand 
very high charring temperatures without serious loss 
of load-bearing strength, whereas metallic structures 
subjected to the same treatment often soften and 
crumple. 


The Original Plastic 


We often hear that we live in an age of plastics, 
but we hardly realize that we have always lived in 
the age of wood and that wood itself is a plastic. 
Essentially, wood consists of hollow cellulose tubes, 
impregnated and bound together by lignin. Under 
‘proper conditions of moisture and temperature, these 
bonds soften and flow so that wood can be molded 
and shaped. Various forms of molded plywood 
exemplify the principle. 

But, in addition, wood is quite compressible. Its 
volume is roughly two thirds air and one third solid 
wood substance. When heated and compressed, 
many relatively soft and light woods can be com- 
pressed to one third their origina! volume, in which 
state their specific gravity is trebled, and their 
strength properties correspondingly increased. Such 
compressed woods absorb moisture extremely slowly 
and offer considerable promise in specialized fields 
of use. 

If the wood is impregnated with the components 
of various of the synthetic resins and then subjected 
to heat and pressure, there are obtained very hard, 
dense products, practically completely resistant to 
the absorption of water and of uniform composition 
throughout. Such materials are new to the indus- 
trial world, so new that their range of usefulness 
and economics has not yet been well explored. Nor 
is the end of development of the usefulness of de- 
fiberized wood in sight. Whether we speak of 
chemically or mechanically prepared wood fibers, 
the array of new products and new processes that 
appear annually assumes staggering proportions. 

A striking, recently developed material consists 
of paper sheets, impregnated with synthetic resins, 
or with the lignin residue from the pulping of the 
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wood itself. The impregnated sheets, piled to the 
desired thickness, are subjected to heat and pressure 
and emerge as a tough, strong material, approaching 
mild steels in properties. ‘They have a singular ad- 
vantage, however. Because of their fundamentally 
fibrous structure, and because the strength prop- 
erties of the final product can be varied by the ori- 
entation of the fibers, it is possible within limits to 
construct the material to meet specialized require- 
ments of use. Much of this progress has grown out 
of our expanding knowledge of the basic nature of 
the wood fiber itself and the fundamental chemistry 
of the cellulose molecule. 

In recent years it has become increasingly appar- 
ent that only the highest possible degree of integra- 
tion of wood-using industries can bring about the 
necessary balanced utilization of the forest crop 
required for the perpetuation of the crop itself. The 
sawing of wood into lumber brings only roughly one 
third of the total yield of the forest to market in the 
form of usable material and a similar proportion 
holds true in the field of pulp and paper products. 
There are no really reliable figures on the amount 
of the wood crop that could be produced in the world 
under even simple forms of forest management. 
Some measure of the potentialities may be obtained 
from the estimate recently made to the effect that 
the energy stored by photo-synthesis in a year is 
approximately 100 times all the coal mined per year, 
or 10,000 times the energy at present being obtained 
from water power. 


Conversion Alternatives 


There may be situations, especially in tropical 
countries, where the carbonization of wood and the 
consumption of the carbon products as such or for 
conversion to liquid fuels may offer a solution to 
this problem. ‘The recovery of carbohydrates in the 
form of simple sugars prior to carbonization of the 
lignin content might be a better solution to the prob- 
lem posed than total carbonization. 

A ton of wood can be converted into a quarter 
ton of yeast with a protein content of approximately 
50 percent. We have here the possibility not only 
of the production of vast quantities of edible carbo- 
hydrate material from wood, but also their trans- 
formation into nutritive protein, which is perhaps 
the greatest single lack in the diet of most of the 
world’s teeming population. It has been estimated 
that if it became necessary the total sugar require- 
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ments for the population of the United States could 
be currently obtained from the sawmill waste now 
being produced in the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

There are three characteristics that distinguish 
wood as a raw material for chemical industries: 


1. It is a perpetually renewable resource of the 
same kind and in the same place. 
2. Wood for chemical industries can be a by- 


product of forestry of which the principal product 
may be lumber or similar material. 

3. The methods used in harvesting the wood crop 
determine the nature of future crops. 

As long as the sun shines and the rains fall there 
need be no shortage of wood in the world if we 
manage the forest well and learn to use the tools 
of industry, products of our industrial civilization, 
for the more complete employment of wood in meet- 
ing human needs. 


THE 1948 CONVENTION SEMINAR BOOK 


The complete edited texts of all of the 20 Convention Seminar 
addresses and the discussions that followed, are now available in 
one neat buckram bound book, of over one hundred pages, gen- 
erously illustrated by photographs, and drawings selected by the 
authors. “The book has been delayed unavoidably in the printing, 
but it is expected that deliveries can shortly be made. 


‘Those who attended the Salt Lake Convention, and those who 
did not, will want this rich symposium of the best up-to-date think- 
ing on Aesthetics of Architecture, Urban Planning, Dwellings, 
Retail Business Buildings and Modular Coordination. 


The price postpaid—to members of the A.I.A., $3—to non- 
members, $5. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON STRUCTURAL WOOD 


Forest Products Research Guide. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 261 pp. 8%x11 in. $5.00. 

A comprehensive manual providing a ready reference 
guide to all phases of general and specific kinds of re- 
search completed or under way in organizations con- 
ducting forest products research. Also provides lists of 
domestic and foreign research agencies, Federal and 
State organizations, manufacturers of forest products, 
processors, consumers, and material suppliers, pro- 
fessional societies, colloge and commercial laboratories, 
trade associations, foreign and international agencies, etc. 


Directory of Plywood and Veneer Manufacturers. 
Southern Plywood Manufacturers Association, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 


Simplified Design of Structural Timber. 
Parker, Harry, Professor of Architectural Construc- 
tion, U. of P. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York 
16, N. Y. 1948. 216 pp. 5%x8. Illustrations and 
tables. $3.25. 


The Timber Engineers’ Handbook. 
Hansen, Howard J., Professor of Mechanics, Univ. 
of Fla. 1948. 876 pp. 554x 85%. Charts and figures 
with more than 100 tables. $10. 


Small House Carpentry. 
Frankl, Lee, Director of Training-Thru-Sight Asso- 
ciates of New York City. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 5th 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Simple, highly visual instruction in small house con- 
struction based on the “Industry Engineered House.” 


Modern Homes by Modern Methods. 
Prefabricated Home Manufacturers Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Contains list of members of the association with radius 
of distribution of prefabricated units. 


Manual on Wood Construction for Prefabricated 
Houses. 
Office of the Housing Expediter, and Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, 25, D. C. $1.50. 
A collaboration of The Forest Products Laboratory, 
The Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

and the Technical Staff of H&HFA. 


Technique of Plywood. 
Norris, Charles B., I. F. Lancks, Inc., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 249 pp. illustrated with charts and diagrams, 


444 x7. $2.50. 


Technical Data on Plywood. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Washing- 


ton. 
A new handbook in loose-leaf form containing much 


data. not heretofore available to the architect. 
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History of the White Pine Industry in Minnesota. 
Larson, Agnes M., University of Minnesota Press. 
About 480 pp. 6x9; illustrated. Tentative price $6.50. 


American Douglas Fir Plywood and its Uses. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 25, D. C. 
Catalogue No. C 18.27 :167. 10¢. (Stamps not accepted.) 
Describes plywood, and its uses and the plywood 

industry. 


American Hardwood Flooring and its Uses. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Catalogue No. C 18.27 :186. 10¢. (Stamps not accepted.) 
The manufacture of hardwood flooring; various. types 

available, its application and finishes, also how to re- 

finish used hardwood floors. 


American Hardwoods and Their Uses. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Catalogue No. C 18.27:178. 15¢. (Stamps not accepted.) 
A 76-page illustrated booklet describing our forests, and 

in particular the hardwoods. Discusses the hardwood in- 

dustry, commercial hardwoods and their selection for 
specific uses. 


Use and Abuse of Wood in House Construction. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 358, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 10¢. (Stamps not accepted.) 

A 25-page booklet illustrating and describing details of 
misunderstood or neglected details of construction. 


The following are publications of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison 5, Wisconsin: 

“Partial List of Government Publications of Interest 
to Architects, Builders, Engineers, and Retail Lumber- 
men,” No. R1081. 

“List of Publications on Mechanical Properties and 
Structural Uses of Wood and Wood Products.” No. 
R200. 

“List of Publications on Wood Preservation.” No. R704. 

“List of Publications on Wood Finishing Subjects.” 
No. R454. 

“The Effects of Fire-Retardant Chemicals on Glues 
Used in Plywoods Manufacture.” No. R1427. 


Wood Preservation. 
Hunt, George M. and Garrett, George A., McGraw- 
Hill! Book Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. $5. 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association Proceedings. 
Published annually by the Association, 1427 Eye 
Street, Washington 5, D. C. $6. 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association Manual of 
Recommended Practice. 
$5. A loose-leaf handbook in ring binder kept up to 
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date by the issue of new and revised standards from 
time to time without additional charge. 


Strength of Houses. BMS Report 109. 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. G 

$1.50. (Stamps not accepted) 

The application of engineering principles to the design 
of houses presents a complete and logical method for 
determining allowable loads for walls, floors, and roofs. 


Timber: Its Structure and Properties. 
Desch, H. E. 299 pp. Second Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5. 


Modern Timber Design. 
Jansen, H. J., Sec. Edition, Feb. ’48. Approx. 330 pp. 
Prob. price. $4.75. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y. C. 
An introduction to the theory of wood design which 
contains the most recent working stresses and an added 
chapter on timber mechanics. 


Plywoods. 
Wood, Andrew D. and Linn, Thomas G., Tudor 
Publ. Co. ’48. 221-4th Ave. N. Y. C. 3. $4.00 
Comprehensive, simply written guide to the entire 
process, from tree to finished varieties of commercial 
plywoods. Applications in domestic and industrial con- 
struction. Large glossary, profusely illustrated. 


Some Properties of Paper-Overlaid Veneer and Ply- 
wood. Technical Paper No. 9. 
H&HFA, Office of the Administrator, Technical Staff. 
May, 1948. 


Douglas Fir Plywood in Review. 
Reprinted from The Chemurgic Digest, Sept. 30, Oct. 
15 and Nov. 30, 1944, For Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assoc., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
An assembly of three articles relating history of the 
fir plywood industry, manufacturing techniques, and 
principal uses for Douglas fir plywood panels. 


Wood Handbook. 
Forest Products Laboratory. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. $. Gov’t. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 75¢. Slightly Revised June 
1940. (Stamps not accepted) 
Basic information on wood as a material of construc- 
tion with data for its use in design and specifications. 


Industrial Uses of Selected Timber Species. 
Industrial Series No. 69. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Office of Domestic Commerce. For sale by the Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Gov’t. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 25¢. (Stamps not accepted.) 
Guide list of industrial uses of various timber species 
and forest waste material, 


Research Report on Construction Methods. 
The Small Homes Council, University of Illinois, 


See Illinois, Technical Series Index No, E 2.1R. 
A50! 
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A report of a study in construction methods made by 
the Small Homes Council in cooperation with the Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The “Industry Engineered House” was used for the 
six research structures. 


Hardwood Plywood. 

Commercial standard rules established as a universal 
basis of common understanding in the hardwood plywood 
industry. Catalogue No. C 13.20:35. 10¢. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. (Stamps not ac- 
cepted) 


Light Frame House Construction. 
Catalogue No. FS5.123:145. 45¢. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. (Stamps not ac- 
cepted) 
A manual giving technical information for typical 
jobs encountered in the building of houses. 


A Study of Lumber and Plywood Joints with Metal 
Split-Ring Connectors. 
Stern, E. George, The Pennsylvania State College 
Engineering Experiment Station Bulletin No. 53, 90 
pages, 24 figures, July, 1940. 


Tests on Wood Joints with Metal Connectors. 
Stern, E. George, Civil Engineering, Vol. 11, No. 5, 
pp. 298-301, 8 figures, May, 1941. 


Modern Timber Construction Methods in Europe. 
Stern, E. George, Mechanical Engineering, Vol. 63, 
No. 10, pp. 707-712, 8 figures, October, 1941. 


The Elastic and Strength Properties of Wood in 
Flexure. 
Stern, E. George, 180 pages, 112 figures, typewritten, 
The Pennsylvania State College, June, 1941; printed 
abstract, 6 pages, 9 figures, The Pennsylvania State 
College, June, 1941; reprinted, 8 pages, 9 figures, 
Timber Engineering Company, Washington, D. C. 
July, 1941, 


Modern Timber Construction in Europe. 
Stern, E. George, Part I, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Engineering Extension Division, Bulletin No. 45, 
24 pages, 38 figures, November, 1946. 


Modern Timber Construction in Europe. 
Stern, FE. George, Part II, Virginia Polytechnic Insti-. 
tute Engineering Extension Division, Bulletin No. 46, 
24 pages, 28 figures, January, 1948. 


Modern European Practice Promotes Economic Use 
of Timber Structures. 
Stern, E. George, Civil Engineering, Vol. 17, No. 4, 
pp. 35-39, 13 figures, April, 1947. ; 


Influence of Non-Homogeneity of Wood on Its 
Strength Properties. 
Stern, E. George, Bulletin of American Society for 
Testing Materials, No. 147, pp. 65-72, 6 figures, 11 
tables, August, 1947, 
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A New Type of Oak Flooring, Its Prefabrication and 
Mass-Production. 

Stern, E. George, The National Hardwood Magazine, 

Vol. 21, No. 4, pp. 28, 29, 33, 36, 4 figures, May, 1947. 


Limitations in Cross-Laminating of Oak Under Ex- 
treme Service Conditions. 
Stern, E. George, Bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. Vol. XL, No. 6, Sept. ’47. 


Resistance of Common Hardwoods to Compression 
Perpendicular to the Grain. 
Stern, E. George, Bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. Vol. XX XVII, No. 8, June, 1944. 


The following informative material may be obtained 
from the sources indicated and at the prices mentioned: 
Literature is free unless otherwise noted. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association. 

616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. “The Story 

of American Walnut.” 

A 40-page illustrated booklet, describing the history, 
characteristics and properties, production, classification 
and uses of American Walnut. 


Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc. 

414 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. “Appalachian 

Hardwoods.” 

An 8-page booklet describing the characteristics, grades, 
properties and uses of Appalachian Oak, Yellow Poplar, 
Chestnut, Cherry, Hard Maple, Basswood, Beech, and 
Birch. Includes a brief discussion of Appalachian Oak 
flooring. 


Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers Association. 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Hardwood Interior Trim and Moulding—Commercial 
Standard, CS 76-39. 
Hardwood Stair Treads and Risers—Commercial 
Standard, CS 89-40. 
Solid Hardwood Wall Paneling—Commercial Stand- 
ard, CS 74-39. 


Mahogany Association, Inc. 

75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

“How to Identify Genuine Mahogany and Avoid Sub- 

stitutes.” 

A 24-page booklet presenting safe rules for buyers, 
official rules for describing wood furniture, and the mean- 
ing of Mahogany labels. 

“The Mahogany Book,’ a 64-page book presenting 
the history, sources and use of genuine mahogany as a 
cabinet wood. Includes illustrations in color, of various 


finishes. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 

1740 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

A file folder containing grading rules, standard speci- 
fications, instructions for laying and finishing of hard 
maple, beech and birch flooring. Heavy duty finishes for 
maple flooring. 
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National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

1319 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Airplane Hangar Construction.” 10¢. 

A 40-page booklet including Department of Commerce 
regulations on general equipment and facilities for 
hangars, with details of trusses and hardware. 


“Lumber Grade-Use Guide.” $1.50. 

Providing in ring binder form in a series of pamphlets 
a comprehensive description of all grades available in 
hard and soft woods and the application of the same 
to their best uses in construction. 


“A Manual on Sheathing, for Buildings.” 

A 32-page booklet presenting with charts, drawings 
and photographs, the service record, strength, nailholding 
ability, resistance to air infiltration, thermal and sound 
insulation of wood sheathing. 


“Plank-and-Beam Floor and Roof System for Resi- 

dential Construction.” 

A 16-page booklet illustrating and describing the 
recently developed plank floor and roof system as applied 
to residential construction. 


“Wood Structural Design Data.” 

$1.25 including supplements. A 300-page manual of 
technical information necessary for the architect or engi- 
neer designing in timber. 


Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
271 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Standard Grading Rules for Eastern Spruce and 
Balsam Fir. 10¢. 
Standard Grading Rules for Northern White Pine 
and Norway Spruce. 10¢. 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Standard Grading Rules for White Pine, Norway Pine, 
and Eastern Spruce Lumber. 
Grading Rules for Hemlock and Damarack Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

5508 White Building, Seattle, Washington. 

“Certigrade Handbook of Red Cedar Shingles.” 

A 100-page booklet illustrating and describing the 
qualities, characteristics, grades, uses, and finishes of 
Certigrade Red Cedar Shingles. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association. 

Barnett National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 

“American Southern Cypress.” 10¢. 

A 32-page booklet by the Department of Commerce 
covering the general story, characteristics, properties, and 
various types of Southern Cypress. 


Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc. 

Sterick Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 

“Oak From Southern Hardwood Forests.” 

A 16-page booklet describing the nature, character- 
istics, availability, distribution and uses of White and 
Red Oak, in technical language suited to the needs of 
architects, engineers, and contractors. 
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Southern Pine Association. 

Canal Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

“American Southern Pine.” 10¢. 

A 36-page publication of the Department of Commerce 
describing the history and development of the Southern 
Pine industry, with characteristics of the lumber, its 
grades, uses, etc. 

“Architects’ Specification Manual for Residences.” 

A 24-page reference manual containing principles of 
construction, specifications and illustrates diversified uses 
in residential construction. 

“A Course in Modern Timber Engineering.” 

A 119-page book presenting the physical character- 
istics of wood and principles used in the design of 
timber structures. 


Timber Engineering Company, Inc. 

1319 18th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

(TECO Timber Connectors and Termite Shields). 

‘Designing Timber Connector Structures.” 

A 24-page booklet describing the principles of de- 
signing timber structures using the TECO system and 
timber connectors. 

“Fabricating TECO Timber Connector Structures.” 

A 24-page illustrated booklet providing complete in- 
structions for timber connector fabrication. 

“Typical Designs of Timber Structures.” 

A compilation of 45 detailed drawings covering 14 
types of timber designs. 


The Veneer Association. 

616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

“Wood—Its Uses in Architectural Design.” 20¢. 

A 24-page booklet describing the basic factors govy- 
erning the selection of wood veneers, with illustrations 
of twenty-four species. 


“Faces and Figures.” 35¢. ; 
A 20-page booklet including color charts of 16 species 


of veneer. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Stuart Building, Seattle. 

(Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, Silka Spruce, 

Western Red Cedar and Port Orford Cedar) 

“Douglas Fir Use Book.” $1. 

A 212-page technical reference and design data book. 
The authority on all engineering questions that may arise 
in connection with the use of Structural Douglas Fir. 

“The Right Use of Lumber Grades in Home Con- 

struction.” 


Western Pine Association. 

Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. 

(Ponderosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Sugar Pine, 

Larch, Douglas Fir, White Fir, Engelmann Spruce, 

Red Cedar and Incense Cedar.) 

“Ponderosa Pine.” 25¢. 

A 76-page illustrated booklet describing classification, 
production, characteristics, grades and uses. 

“Tdaho White Pine—A Genuine White Pine.” 25¢. 

A 64-page illustrated booklet describing properties, 
grades, distribution and uses. 

“Sugar Pine—A Genuine White Pine.” 25¢. 

A 52-page illustrated booklet describing the properties, 
grades, and uses of Sugar Pine, primarily a reference 
book. 

“White Fir of the Western Pine Region.” 25¢. 

A 56-page illustrated booklet describing the classifica- 
tion, grades, and uses of White Fir. 

Standard Grading Rules for Ponderosa Pine, Sugar 

Pine, Idaho White Pine, Lodgepole Pine, Larch, 

Douglas Fir, White Fir, Engelmann Spruce, Incense, 

Cedar, and Red Cedar Lumber. 


Technical News 


HHFA Technical Bulletin, No. 6. 

The subject of “Racking Loads and Resistance 
to Them in Dwelling Construction,” is compre- 
hensively covered in an analytical study by Ralph 
R. Britton, Chief of Structural Section, Division of 
Standardized Building Codes and Materials, 
HHFA. 

Design Wind Values for two zones in the United 
States are considered with examples of their appli- 
cation. 

In “Attic Condensation in Tightly Built Houses,” 
there is reported the results of research sponsored by 
the HHFA, and the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, including research in connection with three 
occupied houses. 

The results show that the usual louvered openings 


into attic spaces do not necessarily assure protection 
against condensation. 

Sixteen-mesh common wire screening was found 
to block off practically all air movement induced by 
temperature differences, and to reduce air movement 
20 to 25 percent even with comparatively high wind 
velocity. This does not include the further obstruc- 
tion due to the accumulation of lint and dust. 


Appointments to Technical Committees. 

Mr. Edward E. Sands, of the Washington State 
Chapter, has been appointed representative of The 
Institute on ASTM Committee C-19, on Structural 
Sandwich Constructions. 


Mr. Theodore Irving Coe, with Mr. Irvin S. 


Porter, as alternate, have been reappointed Institute 
Representatives on ASA Building Code Correlating 
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Committee for the two-year term beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

Mr. Robert W. Cutler, of the New York Chap- 
ter, has been appointed representative of The Insti- 
tute on the NFPA Committee on Hospital Operat- 
ing Rooms. 


New Chapter Representative for Collaboration with The 
Department of Education and Research. 


Mr. Kelsey Young Saint has been appointed in 
the Washington-Metropolitan Chapter. 

Mr. Preston M. Geren, President, has been ap- 
pointed in the Fort Worth Chapter. 


New Producers’ Council Members 

The Producers’ Council announces the following 
new members and their National Representatives 
and Alternates: 

Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. R. Hunter Cochran, National Representative. 

Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Ludolph S. Meyers, National Representative. 

Overly Manufacturing Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Mr. H. W. Wehe, National Representative; Mr. 
J. H. Goodwin, Alternate. 

The Armstrong Company, Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
C. D. Frobes, National Representative; Mr. Clif- 
ford Anderson, Alternate. 

Curtis Companies, Inc. (Re-affiliation), Clinton, 
Iowa. Mr. George M. Curtis, National Repre- 
sentative; Mr. H. H. Hobart, Alternate; Mr. Ivan 
Ramsey, Alternate; Mr. E. J. Curtis, Alternate. 


Industry Report for December 1948 

The December Industry Report of the Construc- 
tion Division of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in addition to “Trend Comments,” and in- 
formation on new construction activity, construc- 
tion costs, material prices, and index of production, 
presents an informative “Special Feature” on the 
subject of “Hardwood Flooring.” 


Glues for Building Construction 

For the past 15 years there has been a compara- 
tively rapid development in synthetic-resin adhesives 
for wood. 

Casein Glues consist of casein (the curd of sour 
milk), hydrated lime, and one or more sodium salts. 
The working characteristics and water resistance of 
this glue are largely dependent upon the ratio of the 
three major constituents. Properly prepared casein 
glue has suitable working characteristics and is 
capable of producing joints of high dry strength and 
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moderate water resistance, though not waterproof. 

Casein glue joints exposed to conditions of damp- 
ness and warmth inducing the growth of molds and 
other micro-organisms deteriorate and fail com- 
paratively rapidly. 

Repeated exposure to high and low humidity, even 
when soaking in water is not involved, will lead to 
ultimate failure of casein glue joints. 

Preservative chemicals can be added which will 
increase the resistance against micro-organisms, 
though not insuring immunity. 

Casein glue joints withstand exposures to moder- 
ately high temperatures reasonably well. In studies 
of flame penetration through plywood, casein glue 
joints did not appear to delaminate below the wood 
charred but the glue failed to hold the charred wood 
in place. 

Soybean Glues in formulation resemble casein 
glues, which they also resemble in operating charac- 
teristics and limitations. 


Developments in wood- 
working glues have turned from naturally occurring 
products to those synthesized through controlled 
chemical reactions. 


Synthetic-resin Glues. 


These refer, generally, to a class of compounds 
known as synthetic resins, now occupying an im- 
portant place among the woodworking glues. 

On the basis of constituents they may be classified 
as phenol, vinyl, melamine, and urea resins; and on 
the basis of operating characteristics as room-tem- 
perature-setting, intermediate-temperature-setting, 
and high-temperature-setting. 

Temperature conditions, blends or combinations 
of the component materials and curing of the same 
have an important bearing on the strength and dura- 
bility of glued joints. 


Titanium 

A new star has risen in the metal firmament, 
“Titanium,” a silvery metal having a melting point 
of approximately 1850 degrees C. 

While commonly thought of as a rare metal, it is 
one of the commonest and most widely distributed 
of earth elements and takes its name from the 
Titans or “Sons of earth” of ancient mythology. 

Research has been successful in producing from 
impure and brittle titanium ductile titanium hav- 
ing the corrosive resistance of stainless steel at half 
the weight, and several times the strength of 
aluminum alloy at about twice the weight. 
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Construction and Construction Materials Industry Re- 
port. 
November 1948. Construction Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Trends for selected types of construction industry, and 
construction outlook for 1949. 


Price List of American Standards. 

American Standards Association, 70 E. 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

A current list of ASA Standards. 


American Standard Practice for School Lighting, A23- 
1-1948. 

The 1948 revision of this useful Standard, for which 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and The American 
Institute of Architects are sponsors, has recently been 
approved as American Standard by ASA. Copies avail- 
able from the Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 50¢. 


Pumps and Plumbing for the Farmstead. 

Agricultural Engineering Development Division TVA. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
55¢. (Stamps not accepted) 

A manual illustrating and describing details of water 
supply, pumping equipment, plumbing, and sewage dis- 
posal. 


Single Space Rigid Frames in Steel. 

American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

A bulletin illustrating and describing single space 
rigid frames, including engineering design data and de- 
sign problems. 


Concrete Floors for Basementless Houses. 

The Small Homes Council, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 10¢. 

In Circular Series Index Number F4.3 the Small Homes 
Council illustrates and describes the problem of making 
concrete floors, in basementless houses, warm and dry. 


Standards Available. 

The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
availability of the following, copies of which may be 
obtained from The Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at the price indicated. (Stamps not 
accepted ) 


Simplified Practice Recommendation—R163-48. 10¢. 

Coarse Aggregates (Crushed Stone, Gravel, and Slag). 
Supersedes R 163-39. A table of typical uses for each 
of the listed sizes is included. 


Commercial Standard CS 45-48, Douglas Fir Plywood— 
Eighth Edition—Supersedes CS 45-47. 10¢. 
Performance requirements for both Exterior and In- 
terior type panels and appearance details for grades 
within each type. Also sets forth higher performance 
qualifications for Exterior (waterproef) Plywood. 


BMS113 Fire Resistance of Structural Clay Tile 
Partitions. 10¢. 
The present report indicates the fire resistance to be 
expected of structural clay tiles designed for use in 
partitions. 


Store Modernization Caravan—12 Model Stores and 
Their Interiors. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Illustrating and describing the arrangement and illum- 
inating of twelve modern store fronts for various 
types of occupancy, particularly adaptable to the modern- 
izing of existing stores. 


Recently Approved American Standards 

The following Standards, sponsored by The American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., have been approved as American Standard by 
ASA: 

“American Standard Approval Requirements for 
Portable Gas Baking and Roasting Ovens.’ ASA 
Z21.28-1948. $2. 

“American Standard Listing Requirements for Auto- 
matic Main Gas-Control Valves.” ASA Z21.21-1948. $1. 

“American Standard Approval Requirements for Do- 
mestic Gas Ranges.” ASA Z21.1-1948. $2. 


“American Standard Approval Requirements for Hot 
Plates and Laundry Stoves.” ASA Z21.9-1948. $1. 

“American Standard Listing Requirements for 
Domestic Gas Conversion Burners.” ASA Z21.17-1948. $2. 

“American Standard Requirements for Installation of 
Domestic Gas Conversion Burners.” ASA Z21.8-1948. $1. 


“American Standard Approval Requirements for Gas 
Space Heaters.” ASA Z21.11-1948. $2. 
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A Minimum House 


MARION I. MANLEY, A.J. A.. ARCHITECT 


N THESE bays of high building costs it is a 


pleasure to reproduce such a well-planned mini- 


mum house as this one for the Melbourne Village 
Development in Coral Gables, Florida. As may 
be seen from the plan and elevation reproduced 
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herewith, a very livable layout has been developed 
within a compact space. Provision for the addition 
of a future bedroom and open carport, or porch 
or carport, has also been cleverly handled. 

Miss Manley reports that they use very little 
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brick but great quantities of cement block. Most 
of the dimensions have been taken in relation to the 
larger eight-inch module, since the exterior walls 
are constructed of 8’’x 8’x 16” block, but as indi- 
cated by the dimensions of the plan, the four-inch 
module is the true increment. Use of the eight-inch 
module served to reduce the number of supple- 
mentary twelve-inch lengths and four-inch heights 
in the exterior walls. 

The architect has pointed out that this is not a 
completely modular plan, having in mind dimensions 
in the living-room, hall, shower, and kitchen which 
are not four-inch multiples. On the other hand they 
are nominal, not actual dimensions, and thereby 
avoid the usual complications of fractions. The 
living-room dimension of 12’-11” results from the 
fact that the exterior face of the block is not 
plastered and therefore it was necessary to offset the 
stud wall nominally one inch, so that the plaster 
surface of the stud wall would align with the sur- 
face of the block. Nominal dimensions of two inches 
are required for studs set flatwise and six-inch stud 
partitions, as well as six-inch masonry partitions, 
ten- and fourteen-inch masonry walls, and 
column layouts. The significant feature of Fw, 
modular planning is the ease with which the "=k: 
draftsman can ascertain the effect of using odd 
dimensions, 

Until such time as modular products are avail- 
able for many items, including doors, kitchen equip- 
ment, plumbing equipment, etc., no project can be 
said to be truly modular. On the other hand, as 
these drawings so clearly illustrate, the scope of 
modular coordination provides for this transitional 
period by enabling the architect to achieve the 
economies of modular masonry, modular windows, 
etc., and at the same time provide for the inte- 
gration of other products in a simple and direct 
manner. The fireplace section is a particularly good 


HHFA Gets Behind Modular Coordination 


cece III of the Housing Act of 1948 author- 
izes the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator to “develop and promote the acceptance 
and application of improved and standardized codes 
and regulations for the more uniform administration 
thereof, and standardized dimensions and methods 
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Three-quarter-inch scale section through the fireplace 


case in point. Here the non-modular sizes of fire 
brick are coordinated with the modular sizes of the 
cement block without affecting either the design or 4 
the straightforwardness of the detail. 


for the assembly of home building materials and 
equipment.” Administrator Raymond M. Foley has 
established in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency a Division of Standardized Building Codes 
and Materials to handle this program directed by 
Leonard G. Haeger, A.I.A. 


Sac tlrees | woe 
mat eon = 


At this time the role of the HHFA in the field 
of standardized measurements—that is, modular 
coordination—will be one of education and pro- 
motion. The Institute and The Producers’ Council, 
as original joint sponsors of Project A62, have been 
invited to cooperate in the dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to the subject. 

Three booklets.are planned by HHFA: 

1. Popular brochure explaining the principles of 
modular coordination with a series of simple illus- 
trated examples to show how a modular plan is 
made, how modular elements are assembled to carry 
out such a plan, and where the potential savings 
can be expected. This booklet is intended for the 
consumer, public interest groups, FHA offices, sav- 
ings and loan leagues, and, of course, architects 
and builders. 

2. Manual of modular design for architects and 
builders incorporating schedule of standard details 
of assembly for combining modular elements along 
with recommended presentation procedure for plans 
describing modular construction. Illustrations from 
modular plans of housing already built will be in- 
cluded. This publication is aimed at not only the 
general technique of designing on a modular basis, 
utilizing modular elements, but also the graphic 


conventions to be observed in layout, detailing and 
dimensioning to achieve rapid plan production. This 
booklet is expected to be a practical tool for the 
architect in the application of the modular concept. 

3. Manual of field assembly practice, describing 
for builders and artisans on the job the manner in 
which modular elements join together without fur- 
ther cutting and fitting. This booklet will also be 
directed to the use of apprentices. Diagrams and 
perspective illustrations of framing and equipment 
assemblies as well as the installation of modular 
doors and windows, will be included to point out 
the tolerances to be observed, the relation of the grid 
to the setting and alignment of sub-assemblies and, 
in general, how to assemble modular elements ac- 
cording to a modular plan. This publication will 
serve as a pocket manual for handy reference on 
the site. 

There is also planned in addition to these three 
booklets, a series of lectures and study guides for 
architectural and engineering schools which will 
provide slides and reference lists to be used as part 
of a short course on modular planning. The Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture has 
agreed to cooperate in the preparation of this mate- 
rial and provide for its circulation to its members. 


Modular Coordination in the Office 


HERE probably is not an architect in the United 
States who does not know what modular co- 
ordination is, but there are some who have no clear 
idea of how to begin using it. 
Chadwick N. Heath, of the Southern Brick and 
Tile Manufacturers Association, puts it in a nutshell 
(Fred Heath’s Moduletter for Oct. 4, 1948). Here 


is a sample: 


“The beginning is made right on the architect’s 
drafting-board. If the project is a 200-bed hospital, 
the over-all dimensions of the building come first. 
These may be approximately 40’ x 300’ by six floors 
and basement. The structural frame and floors come 
next. Columns could be located at 16’ centers, their 
actual size being unimportant at this stage. The 
next determination is floor-to-floor 
dimension. For widest choice and interchangeability 
of masonry units, this should be in multiples of 16”, 
and therefore 10’-8” is selected. Floor spans are 
considered. It may then be decided that the floor-to- 


approximate 
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ceiling height on the first floor should be increased 
by 1-4” or 2’-8”. The top floor may also be changed 
similarly for the operating rooms, Patient rooms 
and all auxiliary rooms are placed and evaluated, 
adjusting the dimensions of the over-all structure to 
meet the basic requirements. Column spacing may be 
changed from 16’ to 18’ to give a basic plan unit 
of 6’, so that rooms could be 6’ x16’, 12’ x 16’, 
SMexalOmmetcs 

M. W. Adams, Executive Secretary of the Mod- 
ular Service Association, interpolates the following 
paragraph which he feels supplements Mr. Heath's 
text: 


This simple convention is followed from. the 
outset. In the hospital referred to above, the 
outside masonry walls may be placed with the 
outside surfaces on grid lines, and the 40’ and 
300’ dimensions indicated by arrows. Column 
centers, however, may involve either arrows or 
dots. For example, if the column width is 16’, 
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and 4” of masonry is required ‘outside of the 
column, the first column center would be located 
by an arrow, 12” in from the side of the building 
(1% of 16”, plus 4”). On the other hand, if 
the column width were 20”, with the same 4” of 
masonry outside, its center would be 14” (%4 of 
20”, plus 4”) from the wall corner. Being be- 
tween 4” grid lines, it would then be indicated 
by a dot. A similar distinction is made in locating 
each column. Vertically the 4” multiple floor-to- 
floor dimensions usually fall on grid lines and 
are indicated by arrows. A tentative grid rela- 
tionship is thus established and consistently main- 
tained in the further development and adjustment 
of layout dimensions and details. 


“Once the basic frame and floors of a structure 
are established, it is simple to put on the exterior 
wall, put in partitions, stairs, elevators, etc. The 
parts can be detailed in the conventional manner or 
in modular technique as shown in the ‘A62 Guide 
for Modular Coordination.’ In the latter case, 
all dimensions lines terminating at a grid line use 
an arrow. If they terminate elsewhere, they show a 
dot. This is known as the dot and arrow conven- 
tion. 

“All studies in detailing, whether they be windows 
or stairs, can be used repeatedly because they are 
modular and fit any modular structure. There may 
develop 30 or 40 different window details for 
different jobs. Once the study is made for each 
jamb, head and sill, it need never be done again.” 


More Modular Flue Lining 
AREER To Fred Heath’s Moduletter for De- 


cember 4, not just a few but quite a number 
of sewer pipe manufacturers are now making mod- 
ular flue lining. This is disclosed from producers at 
the suggestion of a couple of their regional asso- 
ciations. For instance, The Logan Clay Products 
Company of Logan, Ohio, writes that about 25% of 
their production is in three modular sizes, 8 x 8, 
8x12 and 12x 12, and that these are being very 
well received by the trade. Three other members 
of the Clay Sewer Pipe Association of Columbus, 
Ohio, have written about their modular sizes. These 
additional sources in Ohio are the American 
Vitrified Products Company, Cleveland, The Clay 
City Pipe Company, Uhrichsville, and The Kaul 
Clay Manufacturing Company, Toronto, Ohio. 
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The A.I.A. Board Adds Support 
to Modular Coordination 


URSUANT to recommendations of The Joint 

Committee of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects and The Producers’ Council, The Board of 
Directors of The Institute at its recent meeting 
took the following action: 


Resolved, ‘That the recommendation of ‘The 
Joint that The Institute and The 
Council promote more vigorously the acceptance 
and adoption of the principles of Modular Coordina- 
tion be approved and that members of the profession 
be urged to recognize their responsibility for leader- 


Committee 


ship in this connection. 


Resolved, That The Institute and The Council, 
as joint sponsors of ASA Project A62 on Modular 
Coordination, find the means of jointly recognizing 
both the architectural offices and producers of build- 
ing materials who actively accept and apply the 
principles of Modular Coordination. 


Resolved, That, in view of the activities in the 
field of Modular Coordination assigned by Act of 
Congress to The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, The Institute and The Council, as joint 
sponsors of ASA Project A62, accept the invitation 
of H&HFA to cooperate in the dissemination of 
information relating to the subject and that, in 
appropriate instances, [he Department of Educa- 
tion and Research be authorized, on behalf of The 
Institute, to indicate approval or joint sponsorship 
of such informative material. 


While no formal action was taken by The Board, 
the sense of the meeting was favorably inclined 
toward the following promotional activities recom- 
mended by The Joint Committee which will be 
actively supported by The Department of Educa- 
tion and Research: 


1. That arrangements be made for prominent 
architects to address local chapters and other 
groups on the subject of Modular Coordination. 


2. That schools of architecture be urged to in- 
clude a study of Modular Coordination in their 
curricula ; 


3. That study be given to the development of 
clinical or other means for the training of drafts- 
men in the application of principles of Modular 
Coordination. 
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